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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
PERU. 

Travels in Peru during the years 1838-1842. By Dr. 
J. Von Tschudi. Translated from the German 
by Thomasina Ross. §8vo, pp.506. D. Bogue. 

A priori, few publications have the good luck to 
appear before the English reader under more fa- 
vourable auspices and with more highly acknow- 
ledged merits than Dr. Tschudi’s Travels in Peru. 
In its original language it attracted the notice of 
Blackwood’s Magazine (July and August Nos.) and 
the Westminster Review (October), both of which 
eulogised it in no measured terms; but terms en- 
tirely justified by the work itself, now excellently 
rendered by a competent translator into the English 
tongue. Four years in the country, traversing its 
coasts, and then penetrating into its interior; ex- 
ploring its Sierras, Cordilleras, Andes, Montanas, 
and primeval forests; submitting to every priva- 
tion, and braving every danger even to the death; 
and bringing a mind capable of appreciating all 
that he saw and experienced, and communicating 
the same in a delightful manner—such were the 
qualities engaged in, and such the results produced 
by, this expedition. Darwin and Buffon have been 
named as fitting prototypes of its value; and we 
will only say that we consider it to be quite worthy 
of the comparison. Need we add another word ? 

Among other matters the work is rich in Natural 
History, and our first flight may be stopped at Val- 
paraiso, where we meet with a notice of a curious 
marketable commodity not be seen in Leadenhall. 

“In the market live condors are frequently sold. 
These birds are caught in traps. A very fine one 
may be purchased for a dollar and ahalf. I saw 
eight of these gigantic birds secured in a yard in a 
very singular manner. A long narrow strap of 
leather was passed through the nostrils of the bird 
and firmly knotted at one end, whilst the other end 
was fastened to a wooden or iron peg fixed in the 
ground. By this means the motion of the bird was 
not impeded : it could walk within the range of a 
tolerably wide circle; but on attempting to fly it 
fell to the ground head foremost. It is no trifling 
matter to provide food for eight condors ; for they 
are among the most ravenous of birds of prey. The 
owner of those I saw assured me that by way of ex- 
periment he had given a condor, in the course of 
one day, eighteen pounds of meat (consisting of the 
entrails of oxen) ; that the bird devoured the whole, 
and ate his allowance on the following day with as 
good an appetite as usual. I measured a very large 
male condor, and the width from the tip of one wing 
to the tip of the other was fourteen English feet 
and two inches—an enormous expanse of wing, not 
equalled by any other bird except the white alba- 
tross (Diomedea exulans, Linn.).” 

On to Callao: “ The bay abounds in fine water- 
fowl. Amongst the most remarkable is Humboldt’s 
penguin (Spheniscus Humboldli, Mey.). A few are 
smaller than the common grey penguin, and one is 
somewhat different in colour on the back and breast. 
The Peruvians call it Pazxaro nino (the child bird). 
It is easily tamed, becomes very social, and follows 
its master like a dog. It is amusing to see it wad- 
dling along with its plump body and short legs, and 
keeping itself in equilibrium by moving its floating 
wings. I had one completely tame, which I bought 
from an Indian. It was named Pepe, and it answered 
readily to the name. When I was at my meals 
he regularly placed himself beside my chair, and 
at night he slept under my bed. When he wished 
to bathe he went into the kitchen and beat with his 
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bill on an earthen pan until somebody threw water 
over him, or brought him a vessel full of water for 
a bath. I brought away a few of the marine birds 
which appeared the most remarkable. Among them 
was the banded cormorant (Curbo Gaimardi, Less.). 
On the back it is grey, marbled by white spots; 
the belly is fine ash-grey, and on each side of the 
throat there runs a broad white stripe or band. 
The bill is yellow and the feet are red. The iris is 
peculiar ; I never saw its like in any other bird. 
It changes throughout the whole circle in regular 
square spots, white and sea-green. Thousands of 
the spotted gannet (Sula variegata, Tsch.) inhabit 
the rccks of the island of San Lorenzo. This bird 
is the greatest producer of guano. The inca tern 
(Sterna luca, Less.) is without doubt the finest of 
the whole tern family. The colour of the head is 
brown-grey; getting darker towards the tail, and 
brighter on the lower body. From the root of the 
bill on either side there shoot out some white fea- 
thers slightly curving, so that they give the appear- 
ance of white mustachios. Among the land-birds 
are some very fine colibri (7rochilus Amazilia, and 
Tr. Cora, Less.). The horse-protector (Crotophaga 
sulcata, Swains.) is a singular animal. It is about 
the size of a starling, with a short compressed and 
curved bill, having several deep furrows along its 
sides, The tail is long and fan-shaped. The whole 
body is of a deep blue colour, with a slight metallic 
brightness. The bird is very social with cattle of 
all kinds, and more particularly with horses. It is 
fond of perching on the back of a horse or an ass 
and searching fof insects, which it finds there in 
abundance. These animals are very sensible of the 
service thus rendered to them, and by the manner 
in which they move about when the bird is perched 
on their heads or necks shew how much they are 
gratified by its presence.” 

The following may also, we presume, be ranged 
among the natural history products : 

‘‘ An intolerable annoyance experienced in visit- 
ing the theatre at Lima is caused by the swarms of 
fleas which infest every part of the house, but most 
especially the boxes. Unfortunately this nuisance 
is irremediable, and the visitor must be blessed with 
a large amount of endurance who can patiently sit 
out a whole evening’s entertainments.” 

Perhaps our next extract is rather a stretch of 
the subject; but “above all things the Limenas pride 
themselves in the excessive smallness of their feet. 
Whether walking, standing, sitting, swinging in the 
hammock, or reclining on the sofa, the grand object 
invariably is to display to advantage the tiny foot. 
To praise her virtue, her intelligence, her wit, or 
even her beauty, would be less complimentary to a 
Limena than to admire the elegance of her feet. 
All possible care is taken to preserve the small 
form of the foot, and the Lima ladies avoid every- 
thing that may tend to spread or enlarge it. Their 
shoes are usually made of embroidered velvet or 
satin, or of very fine kid, and are so exceedingly 
small, that they cannot be drawn on and off without 
difficulty. It is usual to have two new pairs every 
week, and the expense of a lady’s shoes not unfre- 
quently amounts to two hundred dollars per annum. 
A large foot is a thing held in horror by the Lime- 
nas: they call it una pataza inglesa (an English 
paw). I once heard*some Lima ladies extolling 
in high terms the beauty of a fair European; but 
all their praises ended with the words, ‘ Pero 
que pie, valgame Dios ! parece una lancha.’ (But 
what a foot, good Heaven! It is like a great boat.) 
Yet the feet of the lady alluded to would not, in 
Europe, have been thought by any means large. 





‘* Gourmanderie is one of the evil habits of the 
female inhabitants of Lima. Between meals they 
are continually eating sweetmeats and a variety of 
things. At one moment they order famal, next 
omitas, then pan de chancay (a sweet sort of bread) 
and biscuits, then masamorita morada, or frijoles 
coladas, &c.; and yet dinner is partaken of with as 
hearty an appetite as though none of these inter- 
ludes had been introduced. Can it be matter of 
surprise that the good ladies are constantly com- 
plaining of indigestion and mal de estomago? In 
the interior of the houses cleanliness does not ex- 
tend beyond those apartments which are open to 
visitors, namely, the sala and the cuadro. The other 
rooms of the house frequently bear more resem- 
blance to a stable than a human habitation, and 
their condition reflects little credit on the domestic 
habits of the female inmates. But even this is 
typical of the national character,—great outward 
show and little inward worth.” 

We will now, however, pursuing a desultory re- 
view of this volume, which must in fairness to it 
occupy several of our successive pages, advance 
into a much later stage of these travels (leaving 
much of interest behind), and give at once a splen- 
did general description of the Cordillera heights. 

“ Heavy falls of snow in the Cordillera are usu- 


.ally accompanied by thunder and lightning. Dur- 


ing five months of the vear, from November to 
March, storms are of daily occurrence. They begin, 
with singular regularity, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and continue until five or balf-past five in 
the evening. After that time storms of thunder and 
lightning never occur; but the falls of snow some- 
times continue till midnight. As evening approaches, 
cold mists are drifted from the mountain-tops down 
upon the plains: but they are dispersed by the rays 
of the morning sun, which in a few hours melt the 
snow. The furious tempests in these regions ex- 
ceed any idea that can be formed of them, and can 
only be conceived by those who have witnessed 
them. Some of these mountain districts have ac- 
quired an ominous character for storms: Antai- 
chahuz is one of the places to which this sort of 
fearful celebrity belongs. For hours together flash 
follows flash, painting blood-red cataracts on the 
naked precipices. The forked lightning darts its 
zig-zag flashes on the mountain-tops, or, running 
along the ground, imprints deep furrows in its 
course ; whilst the atmosphere quivers amidst un- 
interrupted peals of thunder, repeated a thousand- 
fold by the mountain echoes. The traveller over- 
taken by these terrific storms dismounts from his 
trembling horse, and takes refuge beneath the 
shelter of some overhanging rock. In these 
sterile heights nature withholds her fostering influ- 
ence alike from vegetable and animal life. The 
scantiest vegetation can scarcely draw nutri- 
ment from the ungenial soil, and animals shun the 
dreary and shelterless wilds. The condor alone 
finds itself in its native element amidst these moun- 
tain deserts. On the inaccessible summits of the 
Cordillera that bird builds its nest, and hatches its 
young in the months of April and May. Few ani- 
mals have attained so universal a celebrity as the 
condor. That bird was known in Europe at a 
period when his native land was numbered among 
those fabulous regions which are regarded as the 
scenes of imaginary wonders. The most extrava- 
gant accounts of the condor were written and read, 
and general credence was granted to every story 
which travellers brought from the fairy land of gold 
and silver. It was only at the commencement of 
the present century that Humboldt overthrew the 
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extravagant notions that previously prevailed re- 
s ecting the size, strength, and habits of that extra- 
ordinary bird. The full-grown condor measures, 
from the point of the beak to the end of the tail, 
from four feet ten inches to five feet; and from 
the tip of one wing to the other, from twelve to 
thirteen feet. This bird feeds chiefly on carrion; 
it is only when impelled by hunger that he seizes 
living animals, and even then only the small 
and defenceless, such as the young of sheep, 
vicunas, and llamas. He cannot raise great 
weights with his feet, which, however, he uses 
to aid the power of his beak. The principal 
strength of the condor lies in his neck and in 
his feet; yet he cannot, when flying, carry a weight 
exceeding eight or ten pounds. All accounts of 
sheep and calves being carried off by condors are 
mere exaggerations. ‘This bird passes a great part 
of the day in sleep, and hovers in quest of prey 
chiefly in the morning and evening. Whilst soaring 
at a height beyond the reach of human eyes, the 
sharp-sighted condor discerns his prey on the level 
heights beneath him, and darts down upon it with 
the swiftness of lightning. When a bait is laid, it 
is curious to observe the numbers of condors which 
assemble in a quarter of an hour, in a spot near 
which not one had been previously visible. These 
birds possess the senses of sight and smell in a sin- 
gularly powerful degree. 

“Some old travellers, Ulloa among others, have 
affirmed that the plumage of the condor is invul- 
nerable to a musket- ball. This absurdity is scarcely 
worthy of contradiction ; but it is nevertheless true 
that the bird has a singular tenacity of life, and 
that it is seldom killed by fire-arms, unless when 
shot in some vital part. Its plumage, particularly 
on the wings, is very strong and thick. The natives, 
therefore, seldom attempt to shoot the condor : they 
usually catch him by traps or by the laso, or kill 
him by stones flung from slings, or by the Bolas. A 
curious method of capturing the condor alive is 
practised in the province of Abancay. A fresh cow- 
hide, with some fragments of flesh adhering to it, is 
spread out on one of the level heights, and an In- 
dian provided with ropes creeps beneath it, whilst 
some others station themselves in ambush near the 
spot, ready to assist him. Presently a condor, at- 
tracted by the smell of the flesh, darts down upon 
the cow-hide, and then the Indian who is concealed 
under it seizes the bird by the legs, and binds them 
fast in the skin, as ifin a bag. The captured con- 
dor flaps his wings, and makes ineffectual attempts 
to fly; but he is speedily secured, and carried in 
triumph to the nearest village. 

¢ The Indians quote numerous instances of young 
children having been attacked by condors. That 
those birds are sometimes extremely fierce is very 
cértain. The following occurrence came within my 
own knowledge whilst I was in Lima. I had a con- 
dor, which, when he first came into my possession, 
was very young. To prevent his escape, as soon as 
he was able to fly, he was fastene] by the leg toa 
chain, to which was attached a piece of iron of 
about six pounds weight. He had a large court to 
range in, and he dragged the piece of iron about 
after him all day. When he was a year and a half 
old he flew away, with the chain and iron attached 
to his leg, and perched on the spire of the church 
of Santo Tomas, whence he was scared away by the 
carrion hawks. On alighting in the street, a negro 
attempted to catch him for the purpose of bringing 
him home ; upon which he seized the poor creature 
by the ear and tore it completely off. He then 
attacked a child in the street (a negro boy of three 
years old), threw him on the ground, and knocked 
lim on the head so severely with his beak that the 
child died ity consequence of the injuries. I hoped 

to have brought this bird alive to Europe; but after 
being at sea two months on our homeward voyage, 
he died on board the ship in the latitude of Monte 
Video. 

‘** Between thé Cordillera and the Andes, at the 


called in the Quichua language the Puna ; and the 
Spaniards give them the name of the Despoblado (the 
uninhabited). These table-lands form the upper 
mountain regions of the South-American High- 
lands. They spread over the whole extent of Peru, 
from north-west to south-east, a distance of 350 | 
Spanish miles, continuing through Bolivia, and | 
gradually running eastward into the Argentine Re- 
public. With reference to geography and natural 
history, these table-Jands present a curious contrast 
to the Zlanos (plains) of South America, situated on 
the other side of the Andes to the north-east. 
Those boundless deserts, full of organic life, are, 
like the Puna, among the most interesting charac- 
teristics of the New World. The climate of these 
regions is not less rigorous than that of the high 
mountain ridges. Cold winds from the west and 
south-west blow nearly all the year round from the 
ice-topped Cordillera; and for the space of four | 
months these winds are daily accompanied by thun- | 
der, lightning, and snow-storms.” 
To one of these conditions the following fright- | 
ful adventure belongs: “I will,” says Dr. 'I'schudi, 
“close this chapter with a brief description of 
four-and-twenty hours which I passed during a 
journey in the wildest part of the Puna region. 
“On the 12th of January, 1840, having passed 
the night in the hut of a Puna shepherd, [ awoke 
next morning at day-break. The sun was just be- 
ginning to cast a light tinge of red on the snow- 
capped tops of the Cordillera. Through the aper- 
ture in the roof of the hut, which served the purpose | 
ofa chimney, there penetrated a feeble light, just 
sufficient to shew the misery and poverty that pre- 
vailed in the interior of the habitation. I rose from 
the resting-place on which, only a few hours pre- 
viously, I had stretched myself exhausted by cold 
and fatigue, and raising the cow-hide which closed | 
the doorway of the hut, I crept out to make pre- | 
parations for the continuance of my journey. I 
saddled my mule, and put into one of the saddle- 
bags a small supply of food. Whilst I was thus 
engaged, one of those fierce little”dogs which are 
domiciled in every Indian but stily watched my 
movements; and though he had rested at the foot 
of my bed during the night, yet he was only pre- 
vented by the repeated threats of his master from 
making an attack upon ine. My Indian host handed 
me my gun; I paid for my night’s lodging by a few 
reals and some paper cigars; and having asked him 
to direct me on my way, I rode off whilst he was 
expressing his gratitude and his kind wishes in the 
words, ‘ Dios lo pague!’ The sky was overhung by 
a thick mist, and the snow which had fallen during 
the night covered the ground as far as the eye could 
reach. On my way I met an old Indian woman 
driving her sheep. The bleating flock moved 
slowly on, leaving a deep furrow in the snow, and 
seeming impatient till the genial sun should dispel 
the mist and dissolve the white covering which over- 
spread their scanty pasture. A little farther on I 
met the son of this same Indian shepherdess, He 
and his dog were busily engaged in catching par- 
tridges, destined to be sold on the following Sunday 
in the nearest village. 

“ My road lay along a gentle acclivity, interspersed 
with rocks and swamps, which often obliged me to 
make wide detours. ‘The swamps (or as the natives 
call them, Afolladeros) are dangerous enemies to 
travellers in the Puna, who, with their horses and 
mules, sometimes sink into them and perish. Even 
in the most open parts of the country it is not easy 
to discern the swamps, and the ground often sinks 
beneath the rider where he Jeast expects it. At 
length the sun began to disperse the mist, and the 
snow gradually melted beneath his burning rays. 
Inspired with new vigour, I took a survey of the 
wild solitude around me. I was now on one of the 
level heights, about 14,000 feet above the sea. On 
both sides arose the highCordillera summits crowned 
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towering to the skies. Behind me lay, deep and 





height of about 12,000 feet above the sea, there are 
vast tracts of uninhabited table-lands, These are 


with eternal ice; detached peaks here and there | 


villages, receded in the distance till they blended 
with the line of the horizon. Before me stretched 
the immeasurable extent of the level heights, at 
intervals broken by ridges of hills. It seemed aw 
though here, in the snow-plains of the Cordillera, 
Nature had breathed out-her last breath. Here life- 
and death meet together, as it were, to maintain the 
eternal struggle between being and annihilation. 

“ How little life had the sun yet wakened around 
me! The dull yellow Puna grass, scarcely the 
length of one’s finger, blended its tint with the 
greenish hue of the glaciers. Advancing further 
on my onward course, how joyfully I greeted as 
old acquaintance the purple gentiana and the 
brown calceolaria! With what pleasure I counted 
the yellow blossoms of the echinocactus! and pre- 
sently the sight of the ananas-cactus pictured in 
my mind all the luxuriance of the primeval forests. 
These cacti were growing amidst rushes and mosses 
and syngeneses, which the frost had changed to a 
rusty-brown hue. Not a butterfly fluttered in the 
rarefied atmosphere; no fly or winged insect of any 
kind'was discernible. A beetle or a toad creeping 
from their holes, or a lizard warming himself in the 
sun, are all that reward the search of the naturalist. 


| As I journeyed onward, animate life awakened 


in rich variety around me. Birds, few in species, 
but numerous in individuals, everywhere met my 
view. Herds of vicunas approached me with cu- 
rious gaze, and then on a sudden fled with the 
swiftness of the wind. In the distance I observed 
stately groups of huanacus turning cautiously to 
look at me, and then passing on. The Puna stag 
(tarush) slowly advanced from his lair in the moun- 
tain recesses, and fixed on me his large black 
wondering eyes; whilst the nimble rock rabbits 
(viscachas) playfully disported, and nibbled the 
scanty herbage growing in the mountain crevices. 
I had wandered for some hours admiring the va- 
rieties of life in this peculiar alpine region, when I 
stumbled against a dead mule. The poor animal 
had probably sunk beneath his burden, and had 
been left by his driver to perish of cold and hunger. 
My presence startled three voracious condors, 
which were feeding on the dead carcass. These 
kings of the air proudly shook their crowned 
heads, and darted at me furious glances with their 
blood-red eyes. ‘Two of them rose on their giant 
wings, and in narrowing circles hovered threaten- 
ingly above my head; whilst the third, croaking 
fiercely, kept guard over the booty. I cocked my 
gun in readiness for defence, and cautiously rode 
past the menacing group, without the least desire 
of further disturbing their banquet. These condors 
were the only hostile animals I encountered in this 
part of the Puna. 

“ It was now two o’clock in the afternoon, and I 
had ridden on a continuous, though gradual ascent, 
since sun-rise. My panting mule slackened his 
pace, and seemed unwilling to mount a rather steep 
ascent which we had now arrived at. To relieve 
him I dismounted, and began walking at a rapid 
pace. But I soon felt the influence of the rarefied 
atmosphere, and I experienced an oppressive sen- 
sation which I had never known before. I stood 
still for a few moments to recover myself, and then 
tried to advance ; but an indescribable oppression 
overcame me. My heart throbbed audibly; my 
breathing was short and interrupted. A world’s 
weight seemed to lie upon my chest; my lips 
swelled and burst; the capillary vessels of my eye- 
lids gave way, and blood flowed from them. Ina 
few moments my senses began to leave me. I could 
neither see, hear, nor feel distinctly. A grey mist 
floated before my eyes; and I felt myself involved 
in that struggle between life and death which, a 
| short time before, I fancied I could discern on the 
| face of nature. Had all the riches of earth, or the 
glories of heaven awaited me a hundred feet higher, 
I could not have stretched out my- hand towards 
them. In this half senseless state I lay stretched on 
the ground, until I felt sufficiently recovered to re- 
mount my mule. One of the Puna storms was now 





deeper, the dark valleys of the lower mountain re- 


gions, which, with the seareely discernible Indian | 


gathering ; thunder and lightning accompanied a 
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heavy fall of snow, which, very soon, lay a foot 
deep on the ground. Ina short time I discovered 
that I had missed my way. Had I then known the 
Puna as well as I afterwards did, I should have 
shaped my course by the flight of birds, But un- 
luckily I pursued the fresh track ofa herd of vi- 
cunas, which led me directly into a swamp. My 
mule sank, and was unable to extricate himself. 
I was almost in despair. Nevertheless, I cau- 
tiously alighted, and with incredible difficulty I 
succeeded in digging out with a dagger the mud in 
which the animal’s legs were firmly fixed, and at 
length I got him back to a solid footing. After 
wandering about in various directions, I at length 
recovered the right path, which was marked by 
numerous skeletons protruding above the snow. 
These were the remains of beasts of burden, which 
had perished on their journeys; a welcome, though 
an ominous guide, to the wandering traveller. The 
clouds now suddenly separated, and the blazing 
light of the tropical sun glared dazzlingly on the 
white plain of snow. In a moment I felt my eyes 
stricken with surumpe. 

“Suffering the most violent pain, and tormented 
by the apprehension of blindness, I with great 
difficulty pursued my way. My mule could scarcely 
wade through the sward, which was becoming more 
and more thick; and night was advancing. I had 
lost all feeling in my feet, my benumbed fingers 
could scarcely hold the bridle, and I well knew 
that the nearest point at which I could obtain the 
shelter of a human habitation was eight German 
miles distant. I was beginning to give myself up 
for lost, when I observed a cave beneath an over- 
hanging rock. Mother Nature, in whose service I 
had undertaken my long and perilous wanderings, 
at that critical juncture provided for me a retreat, 
though in one of her rudest sheltering-places. I 
entered the cave, which protected me securely 
against the wind and the snow. Having unsaddled 
my mule, I made a bed of my saddle-clothes and 
poncho, I tied the animal to a stone, and whilst 
he eagerly regaled himself with the little grass that 
was not buried beneath the snow, I satisfied my 
hunger with some roasted maize and cheese. Exe 
hausted by the fatigue of the day, I lay down to 
sleep; but no sooner had I fallen into a slumber, 
than I was awoke by a violent smarting in my eyes, 
occasioned by the surumpe. There was no longer 
any hope of sleep. The night seemed endless. 
When the dawn of morning appeared, I made an 
effort to open my eyes, which were closed with 
coagulated blood. On looking around me I beheld 
all the horror of my situation. A human corpse had 
served for my pillow. Shuddering, I went in search 
of my mule, for 1 was eager to hurry from this 
dismal spot; but my misery was not yet at an end, 
The poor beast lay dead on the ground: in his 
ravenous hunger he had eaten of the poisonous 
garbancillo. What could I do? In despair I 
turned back to the cave. The sun had now fully 
risen, and his genial rays diffused warmth over 
this frozen region. Somewhat roused by the re- 
viving light and life around me, I began to ex- 
amine the body of my lifeless companion. Haply, 
thought I, he may be one of my own race; a tra- 
veller who has perished of cold and hunger. No. 
He was a half-caste Indian, and many deadly 
wounds on his head shewed that he had died of 
the slings of Indian robbers, who had stripped him 
even of his clothes, and concealed the body in the 
cave, I seized my gun and shot a rock rabbit; 


then collecting some fuel I kindied a fire, and | 


roasted the little animal, which afforded me a no 
Very savoury breakfast. I then waited patiently in 
the hope that some timely help would deliver me 
from my dreary situation. It was about noon. I 
heard a monotonous short cry. With joy I recog- 
nised the well-known sound. I climbed up the 
nearest rock, and looking down into a hollow, I 
perceived two Indians, whom I had seen the day 
before, driving their llamas to the nearest mine- 
works. I prevailed on them, by the gift of a little 
tobacco, to let me have one of their Hamas to 


carry my luggage; and having strewed a few hand- | 
fuls of earth on the corpse of the murdered man, | 
I departed. The scene of the incidents above de- 
scribed was the Cave of Lenas, in the Altos which 
lead southward to the Quebrada of Huaitara.” 

, [To be continued.) 





AMERICAN STATESMEN GLORIFIED. 
The Statesmen of America in 1846. By Sarah 
Mytton Maury. Pp. 548. Longmans. 
WE have read a good deal of senseless trash in our 
time, but to the published nonsensical foolery of 
Sarah Mytton Maury we yield the palm. Never 
were national subjects treated of by a capacity so 
weak; and our mazvel is, what could tempt such a 
person to write at all, beyond a gossip letter to a 
kindred spirit, for 
“She is a wight, if ever such there were, 
To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.” 

The consequence is, a volume which may truly be 
considered as a literary curiosity. ‘The ludicrous 
opiniativeness squaring exactly with the want of 
judgment; and the air of perfect confidence with 
which the fragile author leaps into the midst of the 
most intricate questions of politics or polemics, 
and dictates their solution—cutting their Gordian 
knots with her small scissors—are laughable in 
the extreme. Texas, North-west Boundary, Ore- 
gon, or Mexico, free trade, slavery, sympathising, 
repudiating, religion, the man in the moon, or the 
central sun, are all asone to her: she disposes of 
them all with a celerity and certainty which no 
man ever equalled, and is indeed Ma’am Oracle, 
“when I speak, let no dog bark.” 

A dedication to Mr. Secretary Buchanan opens 
the ball, and promises another book, to be called 
the “ Opinions of an Englishwoman on America,’’ 
for which, as well as the present work, we are as- 
sured the world is indebted to the suggestion of 
the said Secretary. He has something to answer 
for ; but for the risk he has run is amply repaid by 
the intelligence of his fair admirer, who informs 
her “dear Mr. Buchanan’’ that it appears to her 
“that the Whig elections in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and especially in the Dictator State of New York, 
have arisen out of questions purely local, and affect- 
ing those sections alone. The actual true majori- 
ties in the United States will ever be vested in the 
Democratic ranks, naturally and invariably the 
dominant party in a republic. It must be so;— 
though incidental circumstances would sometimes 
cause it to appear otherwise.’ And she adds her 
anticipation that the Americans will make a Demo- 
cratic President in 1848 ; and perhaps a moderate 
or a Democratic Whig in 1852. This epistle de- 
dicatory is dated “Liverpool, 83lst December, 
1846, anniversary of the day I arrived in Washing- 
ton.” The very next day, the first of last year, she 
(as she tells her impatient readers) and her son 
(a little boy apparently, and in a fondling manner 
called the Doctor) saw the Chief Magistrate on call- 
ing to pay their respects at his levee at the White 
House, where “ the crowd was immense, but per- 
fectly well conducted; no pushing forward, no 
murmuring, no jostling; each was solicitous to 
avoid, if possible, annoying his or her neighbour, 
and anxiously apologised if such an accident hap- 
.pened ; all were neatly dressed, many of the female 
portion with much elegance, and the men carried 
their hats high up above their heads to keep them 
out of the way. I have been in all sorts of crowds, 
in England and France; at theatres, operas, 
churches, balls, routs, elections, and ceremonies of 
various kinds, both public and private, but I have 
never seen any assemblage of persons so orderly, 
respectful, patient, and well mannered as the 
American people on that day. The Democracy 
behaved like a lady.” The Doctor and his mother 
were politely received by Mr. and Mrs. Polk, 
though the latter “simply introduced herself as an 
English lady, without even mentioning her name.” 
We have then a sketch of the President, said to be 





| agreeable voice, broad and high forehead, well set 


of Irish extraction, of low stature, of gentle and 





dark grey eyes, mouth expressive of much firmness, 
and habitually grave aud thoughtful, sometimes 
smiling, but never indulging in the buffoonery of 
laughter. But why should we dwell on a states- 
man of no greater calibre than Mr. President Polk, 
seeing that there are other great statesmen in 
America, whose character and fame are less known 
on this side of the vast Atlantic, and with whom 
we are infinitely obliged to Mrs. Sarah Maury for 
bringing us acquainted? Among them is a name- 
sake and relative of her own, whose portrait at full 
length may serve as a specimen of the artist’s 
talents: 

** Lieutenant Matthew Fontaine Maury is one of 
my husband’s family; a Virginian, proud of his 
birthplace and his State; of generous high-bred 
nature, and of democratic politics. He is a man 
of science, equally well versed in the secrets of the sea 
and of the sky; an accomplished mariner, an ad- 
mirable astronomer and mathematician, and asupe- 
rior author on many subjects; he writes excellent 
English. In spite of a certain utilitarian antipathy 
to a very profound study of the dead languages, a 
heresy which has most unaccountably become pos 
sessed of the lieutenant in these latter years, he 
has a very classic taste both in reading and com- 
position ; owing, doubtless, though he would fain 
deny it, to his former intimate acquaintance with 
those worthy Greek and Latin masters, whom he 
now despises for no other reason than that they did not 
speak English [which he writes so well], and were 
dead and buried some hundreds of years before the 
Anglo-Saxon race began. [!!!] He is a great fa- 
vourite with his brother officers, both for his ability 
and his kindly nature; they are proud of the one, 
and love the other; and he is held in great estima- 
tion at Washington for his admirable regulations 
at the Observatory, his eminent professional know- 
ledge and industry, his good judgment in political 
affairs, and his exceeding moral worth. ‘ Pray ask 
him to come and sce me often,’ said Mr. Calhoun, 
‘he is a man of most excellent thought.’ Some 
years ago Lieutenant Maury was thrown from a 
stage coach in Ohio, and broke his leg. I have 
understood that a country practitioner was sent for, 
who being fortunately ignorant of the fatal art of 
amputation, set to work to save the leg, and euc- 
ceeded. Maury is lame; but to this accident is 
owing the development of the most touching traits 
of his character, and perhaps of his choicest talents. 
Incapable of a murmur, suffering with manly re- 
solution, and applying himself to every useful and 
philanthropic purpose, his life is a model of the 
best and truest heroism. I have never seen his 
temper ruffled, nor that serene and intelligent 
countenance overcast; his philosophy is that of 
the Christian, enduring, elevated, and manly. I 
love to think of his cordial welcome to me, his 
foreign stranger cousin, and of the honest pride he 
felt in seeing me so well beloved among his coun- 
trymen; and I know that he will not forget the 
pleasant time that we have spent together in fami- 
liar converse about those so dear whom I had left 
on England’s shores. Many were the evening hours 
we sat upon the roof of the Observatory, watching the 
kindling lights of Washington and Georgetown, the 
Capitol glittering in the moonlight, and the stealthy 
course of the gentle Potomac; we gazed upon the 
planets, comets, stars,and nebulae. We spoke of all 
the objects that surrounded us, and marvelled if in 
future times we might again behold them in the 
society of those so distant, yet so tenderly remem- 
bered. The advantages of a tour in Europe would 
render the lieutenant one of the most accomplished 
professional men living. He cordially approved of 
the Mexican war, and was zealous that the navy 
should share the glory of the strife. He himself, 
forgetful of the bruised and suffering limb, and of 
a constitution injured by its effects, would instantly 
seize the boarding-pike and cutlass, and leap to 
the oar.’’# 





~ © “ And flin| away that mystical blue and scarlet night- 


cap which, in half a second, converts our handsome lieu- 
tenant of the navy into a quaint old astrologer,”—Author. 
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We hope readers will appreciate this picture; and 

ity the misfortune of the poor worthy lieutenant 
in having such a clever cousin to drag him out of 
his observatory into the light of the world’s obser- 
vation, cutting so ridiculous a figure. But that 
he may not stand alone we shall copy the like- 
ness of another hitherto incog. great American 
statesman who fitly represents the “ Far West,” 
and is especially an object of Mrs. Maury’s admi- 
ration. The scena introduced in the Washington 
Parliament is enough to provoke a historical na- 
tional painting by the best artist in the land: 

“ The Hon. Edward Hannegan, Senator for the 
State of Indiana.—This is a genuine son of the 
West; ardent, impulsive, and undaunted; think- 
ing, acting, and daring with the most perfect free- 
dom. His spirit is youthful and buoyant, and he 
is ever sanguine of success, though he feels acutely 
the bitterness of disappointment. The character 
of the Western men has been greatly misunder- 
stood, even by the other sections of the Union; 
they have their faults like all the world beside, 
but they are the faults of youth, and are corrigible, 
because they proceed not from neutrality, but 
from exuberance of character; not from the de- 
ficiency, but from the abundance of material. If 
they are hasty and impetuous, they are alsc ge- 
nerous and forgiving; indifferent to money, but 
eager of enterprise, patient of endurance, full of 
courage, regardful of the feelings of others, and 
above all men they are respectful and considerate 
to the female sex.* They are fluent of speech, 
quick in action, and ready in expedients; they 
are, in fact, the very men required for the position 
they hold, that of Borderers of the Republic. They 
are a new power, whose interests, although inse- 
parably blended with those of the other sections of 
the Union, are yet distinct and individual; the 
West but now begins to assert herself, to exhibit 
her strength, and, though yet an infant, to claim 
her share in the ‘ balance of power;’ a political 
mystery, which exists no less in a confederation of 
republics such as the United States of America, 
than among the several compact monarchies of 
Europe. The West has found a devoted lover in 
her Hannegan, and many a fervent vow he made 
to win for her the Oregon, nor will these vows re- 
main unanswered; so sure as rivers run into the 
sea, sO sure as mountains hide their heads in 
clouds, so surely will Oregon become the inherit- 
ance of the Americans, for it is theirs by right as 
well as by inevitable necessity. The robust cha- 
racter of the Western men, and their remoteness 
from that peculiar kind of civilisation which be- 
longs to sea-board and manufacturing districts, 
have induced an idea that they are deficient in the 
proprieties and gentle moods of polished life. But, 
on the contrary, the very circumstances of their 
condition produce these virtues. 

“‘ Shew me a gentler, more affectionate nature 
than Edward Hannegan, you cannot; and, believe 
me, the Western men in general resemble him. 
Shall I relate some anecdotes of this, my friend ? 
When Mr. H. made his speech on the Oregon 
question, he alluded, in terms of graceful approval, 
to Mr. Calhoun; and, after differing from the po- 
licy of that senator, he apostrophised, in terms of 
generous and manly eulogy, his genius and his 
virtues, Iwas in the gallery immediately above 
with a large party of ladies, for the’ wives and 
friends of those members who spoke always took 
great interest in their success; these ladies ever 
regarded me as one of themselves, and I shared in 
their anxious hopes and fears that our many fa- 
vourites should go through the ordeal with honour. 
We always went together to the Supreme Court, 
the Senate, or the House to listen to their speeches, 
and to cheer them by our presence; to walk home 
with them, to sympathise in their disappointments 
and their victories, and to congratulate them when 





* “ This trait of character is said by the sages to con- 
tain the germ of every virtue ; and some assert that it is 
the highest attribute of civilisation. But I am a woman, 
not a philosopher, and these things are too high for me.” 





the trial was over. The intercourse between the 
statesmen and politicians of all parties and the 
ladies was of the most agreeable kind, and to the 
latter it was a source of great instruction and im- 
provement, for nothing elevates and corrects the 
female mind more than the friendship and con- 
fidence of distinguished men. On the occasion 
above alluded to, the party in the gallery were 
highly gratified, for Calhoun is precious in the 
sight of all; to me these words of praise were de- 
lightful for the sake of both the senators. In the 
excil t of the t [threw down my glove to 
the speaker ; it fell at his side. The chivalrous Han- 
negan instantly picked it up, pressed it to his lips, 
looked gratefully up to the gallery, bowed, and placed 
it in his bosom. The fortunate glove was transmitted 
by the next day’s post to the ludy of the senator, then 
in Indiana. I preserve the less happy fellow to it. 
When the speech was ended and the Senate ad- 
journed, the ladies went down to the floor. I ac- 
companied Mr. Hannegan to shake hands with 
Calhoun, and expressed my wish to publish that 
speech in England. So much for the gallantry of 
the senator from Indiana to an Englishwoman. 
Another anecdote exhibits him in a still more 
amiable light. I had a careless trick of leaving 
my purse upon the table in my parlour. Mr. 
Hannegan, and almost all Americans, have a frank 
and ingenuous habit of imparting advice gratui- 
tously to those with whom they are on terms of 
intimacy. Having often found the offending purse 
thus thoughtlessly left, the senator had several 
times reminded me of the indiscretion in vain; I 
was almost incorrigible. At length, during an ill- 
ness in Baltimore, he came to see me, and, on 
entering my parlour, found the old green purse on 
the table as usual, full of five-dollar pieces (in 
gold). Upon my appearance he held it up, and, 
after wishing me good day, thus once again, and, 
for the last time, admonished me: ‘ Yon pray 
that you may not be led in.o temptation; do unto 
others as you would they should do unto you.’ 
Since then I have never transgressed against this 
precept, and surely I never received a more effi- 
cient moral lesson. 

“One of the most agreeable evenings I spent in 
Washington was at an ice-cream party given by 
Mr. Hannegan in honour of a lady’s birthday: he 
was ever glad to make us happy. This senator 
was not born in the State he represents, but in 
Kentucky, in the city of Lexington ; consequently 
in the very atmosphere of Henry Clay, and [ can- 
not well tell how he escaped being a whig. Heisa 
Presbyterian, but has committed his only son to the 
care of Dr. Hailandiére, Catholic bishop of Vin- 
cennes, in Indiana, to be educated at the college in 
that city. A devoted lover of the country and of 
its independence, he so pined at last in Washing- 
ton, that he was compelled to go home for a fort- 
night to refresh his spirits and recruit his health. 
T met him on the Ohio on his way. ‘Come home 
with me,’ said he, to the doctor and myself, ‘ come 
home with me, and I will shew you the lovely 
valley of the Wabash. I can endure those hot and 
crowded halls no longer. I must have free air and 
space to roam in; I like to hunt when I please, 
and to shoot when [qy. whom ?] I please, and to 
fish when I please, and to read when I please. 
Come home with me, and see how I live in In- 
diana.’ But we were bound to the Mammoth Cave, 
in Kentucky, and could not. * * 

“ I think (adds our romantic Sarah) he is scarcely 
forty; brown hair, wears neither beard nor whis- 
kers, of middling height, but broad-shouldered, 
and very pleasant of address.” 

Though the Oregon question is pretty well settled 
in the foregoing quotation, our authority thinks fit 
to make it the subject-matter of a separate chapter; 
derisively asking by way of prelude, ‘‘ Of what use 
could the Oregon ever be to England?” And this 
pithy query she thus proceeds to answer: ‘ Grant 
that every right, and every power, that of occupancy 
alone accepted, belong indisputably to Great 
Britain, (which they do not,) the right and power of 








occupancy being exclusively in the hands of the 
Americans, the territory is de facto already theirs. 
From this right and power there is no appeal. 
And had the common sense of England, instead of 
her false pride, been enlisted in the cause, her 
people never would have scared themselves with 
the phantom of a war. Had the uselessness and 
the danger of such a possession been truly re- 
presented to them by those commissioned for such 
purposes, the just and clear-headed English public 
would have replied to the claim, ‘ Let the Ameri- 
cans have the whole ; England does not want it, 
and any insignificant rights we may possess we 
will dispose of for equivalents.’ Such would have 
been their decision, wise for themselves, just to- 
wards America, had they been truly informed upon 
the subject, and allowed to understand the merits 
of the case. England in going to war for Oregon 
would have had all to lose, nothing to gain; she 
would have wasted time and life, and toil and 
treasure, would have increased her countless mil- 
lions of debt, have compelled her already famishing 
multitudes to die of hunger for want of the corn 
and cotton of America; and might thus have risked 
arevolution in the heart of her empire. And the 
gasping emigrants who leave her thronged and 
naked hungry shores in eager haste to seek for 
bread, where could they have sought an asylum? 
At home they are ready to devour each other; I 
speak literally, not figuratively, for the horrors of 
the besieged Jerusalem, which we read of in Jose- 
phus, do not surpass those we daily see detailed in 
the English and Irish journals. And in case war 
had ensued, England would have carried her arms 
to the Pacific, as once she carried them to the 
Atlantic coast, some seventy years ago, and with 
the same success; three millions of men, undis- 
ciplined, almost unarmed, vanquished her then; 
now, twenty millions would oppose her, improved 
in the art of war, and provided with all its means 
and appliances. And supposing even that by some 
mysterious agency she had been successful, what 
would it avail her? Surrounded by a rival and 
indigenous population, would she enjoy it in peace ? 
Near residents, and especially those who spring 
from the same family, are not the most harmonious 
neighbours; and border-warfare has been ever 
proverbial. In twenty years the people of Oregon 
may, possibly,(for who can read their destiny?) pro- 
claim themselves free and sovereign states. To 
what purpose, then, this turmoil for a distant, un- 
certain, useless, and refractory possession? There 
is no question that for the first two, three, or more 
years of war, England would have had the advan- 
tage, she would have distressed America most 
cruelly ; but in so doing she would have turned the 
poisoned chalice to her own lips; for while success 
itself would be her destruction, would assist in 
leading her to irretrievable bankruptcy, or its al- 
ternative, repudiation, America would arise from 
the contest like a young giant; in twenty years 
after the cessation of hostilities, she would have 
forgotten them and their effects; her cities would 
have arisen from their ashes, more fair to look 
upon than they were before, and her people would 
again be rejoicing in lavish abundance.” 

Oh, that it were the fashion of Great Britain to 
employ female ambassadors in their negotiations 
with foreign countries! Her excellency Sarah 
Maury would soon settle the hash. The Mont- 
pensier marriage to her would be no more than 
the trussing of a pullet; the annexation of Cracow, 
putting a sausage iuto the dish with turkey; and 
the Americas, North and South, mere trifles and 
syllabubs, to be whipt up for delicacies after the 
solids were disposed of. And how could it be 
otherwise, with the monstrous diplomatic abilities 
and amazingly comprehensive views which she pos- 
sesses? “Calhoun,” she exclaims, “is my states- 
man. Through good report and through evil re- 
port; in all his doctrines, whether upon slavery, 
free trade, nullification, treasury and currency sys- 
tems, active annexation, or masterly inactivity, I 
hold myself his avowed and admiring disciple. If 
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this distinguished statesman could be prevailed 
upon to visit England, either in a public or ina 
private capacity, he would command more admiral 
tion and attract more interest than any other man 
of Europe or of America.” 

But here we must break off for the present. 








THE SWEDISH POET ANDERSEN. 

The Shoes of Fortune, and other Tales. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. With four Drawings by 
Otto Speckter, and other Illustrations. Pp. 168. 
Chapman and Hall. 

Tuese tales, admirably translated by Mr. Charles 

Boner (who has superadded a congenial chapter of 

his own), range far above the ordinary run of fairy 

lore and publication, both in imaginativeness and 
moral. They are original, poetical, and highly in- 
structive. They are also felicitously descriptive, 
pointed in matter and style, and charmingly illus- 
trated. Gerda in the palace is full of fancy, and 
the Leap-frog as replete with humour; and the 
woodcuts are no less spirited and appropriate. 

The Shoes of Fortune is a series of capital pic- 

tures and beautiful lessons of human life. We 

have then the Fir-Tree, an equally delightful al- 
legory, with stories of various character; and the 

Leap -frog introducing as many, as good and as dif- 

ferent. We congratulate our young friends who 

have a prospect of adding this little volume to 
their literary store; and, by way of sample, copy 
the introduction to the last tale : 

“A flea, a grasshopper, and a leap-frog once 
wanted to see which could jump highest; and they 
invited the whole world, and every body else be- 
sides who chose to come, to see the festival. Three 
famous jumpers were they, as every one would 
say, when they all met together in the room. ‘I 
will give my daughter to him who jumps highest,’ 
said the king; ‘ for it is not amusing where there 
is no prize to jump for.’ The flea stepped for- 
ward first. He had exquisite manners, and bowed 
to the company on all sides; for he had noble 
blood, and was, moreover, accustomed to the so- 
ciety of man alone ; and that makes a great differ- 
ence. Then came the grasshopper. He was con- 
siderably heavier, but he was well-mannered, and 
wore a green uniform, which he had by right of 
birth; he said, moreover, that he belonged to a 
very ancient Egyptian family, and that in the 
house where he then was he was thought much of. 
The fact was, he had been just brought out of the 
fields, and put in a pasteboard house, three stories 
high, all made of court-cards with the coloured 
side inwards; and doors and windows cut out of 
the body of the queen of hearts. ‘ I sing so well,’ 
said he, * that sixteen native grasshoppers who 
have chirped from infancy, and yet got no house 
built of cards to live in, grew thinner than they 
were before for sheer vexation when they heard 
me.’ It was thus that the flea and the grasshop- 
per gave an account of themselves, and thought 
they were quite good enough to marry a princess. 
The leap-frog said nothing; but people gave it 
as their opinion that he therefore thought the 
more; and when the house-dog snuffed at him 
with his nose, he confessed the leap-frog was of 
good family. The old councillor, who had had 
three orders given him to make him hold his 
tongue, asserted that the leap-frog was a prophet; 
for that one could see on his back if there would 
be a severe or mild winter, and that was what one 
could not see even on the back of the man who 
writes the almanac. ‘I say nothirig, it is true,’ 
exclaimed the king; ‘ but I have my own opinion 
notwithstanding.’ Now the trial was to take place. 
The flea jumped so high that nobody could see 
where he went to; so they all asserted he had not 
jumped at all; and that was dishonourable. The 
grasshopper jumped only half as high; but he 
leaped into the king’s face, who said that was ill- 
mannered, The leap-frog stood still for a long 
time lost in thought; it was believed at last he 
would not jump at all, ‘I only hope he is not 
unwell,’ said the house-dog; when, pop! he made 





a jump all on one side into the lap of the princess, 
who was sitting on a little golden stool close by. 
Hereupon the king said, ‘ There is nothing above 
my daughter; therefore to bound up to her is the 
highest jump that can be made: but for this, one 
must possess understanding, and the leap-frog has 
shewn that he has understanding. He is brave 
and intellectual.’ And so he won the princess. 
‘ It’s all the same to me,’ said the flea; ‘ she may 
have the old leap-frog, for all I care. I jumped 
the highest ; but in this world merit seldom meets 
its reward. A fine exterior is what people look at 
now-a-days.’ ‘Lhe flea then went into foreign ser- 
vice, where, it is said, he was killed. The grass- 
hopper sat without on a green bank, and reflected 
on worldly things; and he said too, ‘ Yes, a fine 
exterior is every thing—a fine exterior is what 
—— care about.’ And then he began chirping 


is peculiar melancholy song, from which we have 
taken this history; and which may, very possibly, 
be all untrue, although it does stand here printed 
in black and white.” 








HORACE WALPOLE. 

Strawberry Hill; an Historical Novel. By the 
Author of “Shakspeare and his Friends,” * Maids 
of Honour,” “Sir Roger de Coverley,” &c. 3 
vols. Colburn. 

Wir the pen of a ready and facile writer, the 

author of these pleasing volumes has undertaken 

a bold task, no less (in describing the England of 

more than half a century ago, and its court and 

upper classes of society) than to present us with 

Horace Walpole as the hero of a love-romance! 

What will the contemners of that singular per- 

sonage say to such a metamorphosis of their dilet- 

tante, factitious, superficial, and political gossip ? 

Will they consent to go with the rest of the world, 

as led through this new Strawberry-Hill edition, 

and accept its lord at any rate halfway between 
their estimate of him and the imaginativeness of 
character belonging to his Castle of Otranto? We 
think the author has shewn powers enough to in- 
duce them to do so, and for the first time to view 

Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, as a natural man, 

gifted with strong feelings, and influenced by vary- 

ing passions, like other men. 

The germ of the story is discovered in an exqui- 
sitely beautiful miniature, observed and purchased 
at the late virtuoso sale at Strawberry-Hill. Upon 
a close inspection, the words, ‘‘ Rome, 1740: Ara- 
bella Falkland to Horace Walpole,” are discovered ; 
and on this is raised the superstructure of the 
novel. Of the multitude of persons who figure in 
it, we need only say that they are almost entirely 
the same of whom we read in the Walpole Works ;* 
and that the intrigues for and against Sir Robert’s 
ministry, affairs public and private, transactions 
from the throne to the lowest circles, and all re- 
lations of life, are painted in a life-like manner, so 
as to afford a very lively idea of the period. Of 
this we shall endeavour, as far as a single example 
will go, to give a taste; and for this purpose select 
a chapter, just as the conspiracy against Sir Robert 
Walpole’s power was about to explode; and we 
have a grand evening party given by Lady Fur- 
below, in order to exhibit the as yet unknown 
Lion of the day, the incognito author of the Castle 
of Otranto, the publication of which had taken the 
public by storm : 

“ Lady Furbelow was one of those curious spe- 
cimens of female humanity that puzzle the best- 
skilled in classification. As Falstaff said of Mis- 
tress Quickly, she was ‘ neither fish, nor flesh, nor 
good red-herring.’ She was neither one thing nor 
the other: but a kind of jumble ofall. She was ge- 
nerally considered to be as obstinate a Jacobite as 
other members of her family, most of whom had 
found it necessary to leave the country, and one, 
Lord Falkland, was known to be in the service of 
the Pretender; yet she prided herself on always being 


* Speaking of which we should notice, that volumes 
y. and vi. of Bentley’s excellent and very complete new 





| monthly issue haye just appeared,—Ed, L, G. 


able to secure one member, at least, of the House of 
Hanover to grace her assemblies. She professed to 
be a zealous Tory, yet Sir Robert Walpole was one 
of her most intimate friends ; she warmly espoused 
the cause of Prince Frederick in his quarrel with 
his father, yet never failed to present herself at St. 
James’s on state occasions, and associate with 
those whom his Royal Highness regarded with the 
bitterest animosity; she affected a vast contempt 
for the frivolities of fashion, yet was no lady in the 
land more eager in obtaining her pleasure from 
such sources. Lady Furbelow was, in short, a per- 
petual contradiction; apparently stern and selfish, 
yet often doing the kindest actions; sharp and 
abrupt in her speech, yet continually betraying 
extreme considerateness for the claims of others ; 
very often seeming absorbed in the most worthless 
pursuits, yet ever having some great object in view. 
It will not be thought very surprising, therefore, 
that she continued to be as much misunderstood, 
misjudged, and misquoted, as ever was any poor 
lady in this land. Nevertheless, it was extraor- 
dinary to notice how generally her company was 
sought. Persons of all shades of political opinion 
met at her house, as at a kind of neutral ground, 
where they knew themselves to be perfectly safe. 
There might be seen, almost side by side, the fu- 
rious Jacobite, the reckless Tory, the patriotic 
Whig—High Churchmen and Low Churchmen— 
Catholic priests and Methodist converts—the un- 
popular minister beside the pampbleteer who had 
so lavishly abused him—and the author of the last 
volume of poems in close contact with the writer 
of its bitterest review. In short, Lady Furbelow’s 
parties formed a sort of social punch, where the 
extreme sweetness of one set of people neutralised 
the acidity of another, and the weakness of some 
qualified the excessive spirit of the rest—the com- 
bination of such opposite qualities forming a result 
of a very agreeable description. No person was 
more talked of than Lady Furbelow. There was 
scarcely a thing she did, or a thing she said, that 
was not sure of being discussed all over what was 
designated as ‘the town,’ for the next four-and- 
twenty hours after it had transpired. We believe 
this was because her doings and sayings were 
always said and done in a manner so very different 
from those of other people. She was pronounced 
‘an original ;’ and all her eccentricities obtained as 
much attention as though they were the distin- 
guishing traits of an animal of an entirely new 
species. People thronged to her door in their 
carriages and chairs, whenever she threw her house 
open for their accommodation, till the street was 
blocked up with their several equipages. 

‘One evening, soon after the fashionable world 
had taken its annual migration from Bath to town, 
there seemed to be a greater mob of vehicles pro- 
ceeding towards Lady Furbelow’s door than had 
been seen in the memory of the oldest link-boy. 
Indeed, there was as much noise and confusion 
going on as distinguished the most crowded state 
entertainment at the palace. Gentlemen swore, 
ladies screamed, watchmen bawled, constables 
shouted—coachmen and chairmen, footmen and 
link-boys, addressed one another in their most 
emphatic rhetoric, as the gaily-dressed company 
were seen rapidly obscuring the stream of light at 
the open door of the well lit-up mansion. There 
must have been an immense increase in Lady Fur- 
below’s unpopularity, to have occasioned such an 
immense increase in the attraction of her ladyship’s 
entertainments. Had she done something very 
shocking to the king? had she sent an invitation 
to the Pretender? or was the Pope staying at her 
house on a visit? It was evident something unu- 
sually flagrant had occurred to have sent such a 
flood of fashionable life towards her doors.” 

We have mentioned the attraction; and Roubilliac, 
Hogarth, Canaletti, Rowe, Bradley, Colley Cibber, 
Handel, &c. are described as being among the at« 
tracted : 

“The most important person in the group was 
| a little shriyelled old woman, with peculiar vivacious 
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eyes and a sharp nose, well-rouged cheeks, and a 
vast hoop, who was easily distinguishable from her 
companions, not only by her singular appearance, 
but by an uncommonly ugly little pug-dog that she 
carried under her left arm, the hand belonging to 
which held a handsome snuff-box, and the other 
was constantly employed in supplying her nostrils 
with its contents. She talked incessantly, in a 
loud sharp tone, something between scolding and 
complaining ; and her penetrating eyes darted from 
one to another of her fair associates as she spoke, 
with a look that seemed as uninviting as that of the 
Gisagreeable little beast tucked so close to her side. 
It was very evident that this was ‘the original,’ 
who was so universally abused, and so universally 
run after. Yes,she was Lady Furbelow; and it was 
Lady Furbelow in her glory. She knew herself to 
be the envy of all the stately dowagers who had 
rushed to her assembly on hearing the attraction 
it would possess; and she took more snuff, and 
looked more spiteful at them than ever, as she 
chuckled over her own superiority in the valuable 
art of attracting company to her house. The stately 
old dowagers, to do them justice, behaved them- 
selves extremely well: they were bursting with 
spleen at the thought of Lady Furbelow having so 
great an advantage; and a plethoric duchess, who 
had with incalculable difficulty procured, to grace 
her routs, a North American chief and his squaw 
—and a dropsical countess who, at great expense, 
had secured for her parties the Russian Prince 
Bamboozleumoff, and two genuine train-oil-drink- 





ing aide-de-camps—only by incessant fanning | 
could keep themselves from hysterics. The | 
younger ladies of the party appeared to regard | 
their friend’s advantage with more philosophy. | 
The fact was, they were so eager to experience the 
gratification they had been promised, an introduc- 
tion to the popular author, that all minor feelings 
were swallowed up in that of curiosity. 

“Ladies of fashion, in the days we are illustrat- 
ing, had not the most remote thought of putting 
their fashionable thoughts upon fashionable paper, 
for the purpose of their being published in some 
fashionable annual. The dear creatures would not 
give themselves the trouble of writing, nor their 
friends the much greater trouble of reading their 
lucubrations; in marked contrast to their succes- 
sors in this scribbling age, when every lady takes to 
her three volumes post octavo as naturally as a 
poodle takes to the water. The difference was very 
much in favour of the ladies of the last century. 
Instead of exhausting paper and print, the funds 
of publishers, and the patience of the reader, the 
belles-esprits of 1774 had time to look at works of 
merit and genius, they being then the rarest of 
existing luxuries. The book that took the taste 
of the town was sure of being in universal request ; 
and the fortunate author was flattered, feasted, and 
feted by all the great people who could secure him 
as a guest. Those golden days have long since 
vanished; the merit which would have obtained 
for its possessor an animated rivalry of every per- 
son of quality to shew him attention, passes by 
almost unheeded. Some rare instance of good for- 
tune may occur, to place the successful author a 
guest at great men’s feasts ; or an instance equally 
rare may be found, of sympathy and appreciation 
among ladies of fashion: but, unfortunately, men 
of letters have quite gone out of fashion since Tom 
Thumb came in. We cannot stop to inquire whe- 
ther the change which has made their patrons and 
patronesses their rivals, has, or has not, been ad- 
vantageous to the community at large; we are, 
however, quite certain, that if literature has lost 
any thing, fashion bas gained nothing by it.” 

Into this assemblage the apparently «ll-potent 
premier is introduced, though tottering towards 
his fall; and the account of his manceuvres is ano- 
ther fair specimen of the author’s talents: 

- “Although he was thoroughly acquainted with 
the powerful combination of politicians of various 
shades that the next day were to put their designs 





against him into execution, his cheerful features 


were more cheerful than ever; that countenance so 
expressive of good humour never had looked so 
pleasant. With a great portion of the company he 
was regarded as adoomed man. The strength of 
the opposing faction had latterly so increased, that 
they considered themselves too powerful to care 
about secresy—indeed, the disgrace of the minister 
was spoken of as such a certain thing, that many 
persons who would have been but too proud of 
gaining the slightest notice from him, now were 
nervously anxious to avoid his recognition. If Sir 
Robert saw this, it evidently did not trouble him, 
for he proceeded on his course apparently in the 
most jovial humour with himself and everybody, 
stopping occasionally to exchange a few words 
with an acquaintance, or expend a jest or two with 
a boon companion. It was observed that the 
minister made the longest stay with gentlemen 
who were members of parliament ; and what was 
more extraordinary, they were known to be opposed 
to the minister’s policy. In most instances, his 
advances were but coldly received; but, strange to 
say, this coolness passed off very rapidly ; and when 
Sir Robert moved away, their parting salutations 
were of the most cordial description. ‘ How do, 
Solemnchaps? Monstrous glad to see you.’ ‘ Your 
servant, Sir Robert,’ replied a sullen-looking per- 
sonage, with a stiff bow. ‘ Wanted to tell you, my 
dear Solemnchaps, some prodigious good news I 
have for you, respecting that situation in the ex- 
cise I’ve been trying so long to get for your son.’ 
‘Thank you, Sir Robert,’ said the stiff old gentle- 
man, his features, however, relaxing considerably. 
‘Very glad to say I’ve succeeded at last, my dear 
friend. There were two hundred applicants—for 
it is well known to be a place of eight hundred a 
year, and nothing to do, my dear Solemnchaps: 
but I remembered my promise to an old friend, 
and I feel the greatest pleasure in the world in 
being the first to tell him of his son’s good fortune.’ 
‘Well, that’s mighty civil of you, Sir Robert, I 
must say,’ exclaimed the delighted father, ‘ and 
you may depend, Sir Robert, I’ll not be unmind- 
ful of your goodness.’ The minister, with a cor- 
dial shake of the hand, which secured him a vote 
he much wanted, passed on to another member, 
who received his advances more stiffly than they 
had been received even by the greatly gratified 
personage from whom he had just parted. ‘One 
word, my dear Sir Gregory Bumptious, one word 
for your private ear, my excellent friend, respect- 
ing your nephew the dean. I took the earliest 
opportunity to speak to his Majesty about the va- 
cant bishopric. Make your mind easy, my dear 
Sir Gregory ; I am happy to inform you the worthy 
dean will be Bishop Bumptious before the week’s 
over: and if I can serve you, my dear friend, in 
any other way, I beg you will let me know at once.’ 
If Sir Gregory had heard the king prefer his elo- 
quence to that of Cicero, he could not have been 
more gratified than he was at hearing that his 
favourite nephew was a bishop. From that mo- 
ment the vote of Sir Gregory Bumptious, and those 
of the friends he could influence by his example, 
were the undoubted property of the minister. Sir 
Robert again proceeded on his way, unquestion- 
ably in a rejoicing mood. He had not got far be- 
fore he was seized by the button by a very influen- 
tial and very tiresome member of the lower house, 
whom Bolingbroke’s party had counted as their 
own. Colonel Fiibble at once proceeded to pour 
out all he knew and all he fancied about the new 
romance and its author. Sir Robert had already 
heard a good deal about this popular work,. of 
which he had read a portion, and he professed to 
be greatly delighted. He listened with marvellous 
patience to all the tiresome conjectures and tedious 
remarks of the colonel; and did not succeed in 
emancipating his button until he had averred, with 
the most becoming gravity, it was the opinion of 
a certain exalted personage, that no one could have 
written so admirable a story but his amusing old 
acquaintance, Colonel Fribble himself. As Sir 
Robert went laughing away, he felt the pleasant 








conviction that he had again bagged his game; for 
the colonel would have suffered martyrdom ra- 
ther than have voted against a minister who had 
given him such agreeable intelligence. Walpole 
knew that he had a vast deal of this kind of work 
to go through, and that his time was limited. He 
crossed the room, and after an extraordinary dis- 
play of diplomacy, secured the hearty co-operation 
of certain waverers, who were only to be purchased 
by important honours, for which they had long 
languished in vain. There again the popularity 
of the new romance was forced upon his attention, 
by his overhearing a very animated discussion 
upon its merits, in which an archbishop, two noble 
dukes, and the lord chancellor were busily en- 
gaged. Fora few minutes he joined in the dis- 
cussion, and managed very adroitly to secure six 
votes, by testifying his admiration of the identical 
passages that had just been so warmly approved of 
by a very distinguished member of the House of 
Peers.”’ 

The entrance of Horacé, and the residue of his 
fortunes, till the dénouement gives us his last ap- 
pearance shortly before his death, an aged man, in 
his mansion of Strawberry Hill, we leave to the 
readers of a production in which they will find a 
large fund of rational entertainment. 





THE INGOLDSBY PAPERS, 
[Second notice.] 


Hoox’s extraordinary powers of improvising are 
mentioned and illustrated: to him Barham was an 
invaluable counsellor and most faithful friend. 
We offer an example: 

“With his vivid imagination and strong pas- 
sion for the marvellous, it is not to be altogether 
wondered at, if Mr. Barham himself appeared a 
little disposed to give credence to the existence of 
things undreamed of in our philosophy. He seemed 
at times to endeavour to persuade himself into 
credulity, much in the way that some people strive 
to convict themselves of a bodily ailment. He 
loved, as it were, to lull reason to sleep for awhile, 
and leave an uninterrupted field for the wildest 
vagaries of fancy. Unlike poor Lady Cork, whose 
enjoyment of ‘her murders’ sensibly declined, he 
never lost his relish for a ‘good ghost story ;’ no- 
thing delighted him more than to listen to one of 
those ‘ true histories,’ properly fitted with the re- 
gular complement of names, dates, and locale, at- 
tested by ‘living witnesses of unblemished reputa- 
tion,’ and hedged in on all sides by circumstantial 
evidence of the most incontrovertible nature ; one, 
in short, of those logical cul de sacs, which afford 
no exit but by unceremoniously kicking down the 
opposing barrier. It was Sir Walter Scott, we be- 
lieve, who was thus driven to extricate himself 
from a similar dilemma when, on being asked 
‘how he accounted’ for some strange tale he had 
related, on no less authority than that of his own 
grandmother, he was forced to reply, after some 
deliberation, ‘Aiblins my grandmither was an 
awfu’ leear.’ We shall conclude this chapter, 
which brings us to the close of the year 1828, with 
one more instance of Mr. Theodore Hook’s innate 
love of boaxing: ‘ December 8.—Hook called, and 
in the course of conversation, gave me an account 
of his going to Lord Melville’s trial with a friend. 
They went early, and were engaged in conversa- 
tion when the peers began to enter. At this mo- 
ment a country-looking lady, whom he afterwards 
found to be a resident at Rye, in Sussex, touched 
his arm and said, ‘I beg your pardon, sir, but 
pray who are those gentlemen in red now coming 
in?’ ‘Those, ma’am,’ returned Theodore, ‘ are 
the barons of England; in these cases the junior 
peers always come first.’ ‘Thank you, sir, much 
obliged to you. Louisa, my dear (turning to a 
girl about fourteen), tell Jane (about ten) those 
are the barons of England and the juniors (that’s 
the youngest, you know) always goes first. Tell 
her to be sure and remember that when we get 
home.’ ‘Dear me, ma! said Louisa, ‘can that 
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gentleman be one of the youngest? Iam sure he 
Jooks very old.” Human nature, added Hook, 
could not stand this; any one, though with no 
more mischief in him than a dove, must have been 
excited toa hoax. ‘And pray, sir,’ continued the 
Jady, ‘ what gentlemen are these?’ pointing to the 
bishops, who came next in order, in the dress 
which they wear on state occasions, viz. the rochet 
and lawn sleeves over their doctor’s robes. ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, madam!’ said Hook, ‘these are not gen- 
tlemen; these are ladies, elderly ladiee—the dow- 
ager peeresses in their own right.’ The fair in- 
quirer fixed a penetrating glance upon his coun- 
tenance, saying, as plainly as an eye can say, 
‘Are you quizzing me or no?’ Not a muscle 
moved; till at last, tolerably well satisfied with 
her scrutiny, she turned round and whispered, 
‘ Louisa, dear, the gentleman says that these are 
elderly ladies and dowager peeresses in their own 
right; tell Jane not to forget that.’ All went on 
smoothly, till the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons attracted her attention by the rich embroi- 
dery of his robes. ‘ Pray, sir,’ said she, ‘ and who 
is that fine looking person opposite?’ ‘ That, ma- 
dam,’ was the answer, ‘is Cardinal Wolsey.’ ‘ No, 
air!’ cried the lady, drawing herself up, and cast- 
ing at her informant a look of angry disdain, ‘ we 
xnaws a little better than that; Cardinal Wolsey 
has heen dead many a good year!’ ‘No such 
-thing, my dear madam, I assure you,’ replied 
“Hook, with a gravity that must have been almost 
preternatural; ‘it has been I know so reported in 
the country, but without the least foundation; in 
fact, those rascally newspapers will say any thing.’ 
The good old gentlewoman appeared thunder- 
struck, opened her eyes to their full extent, and 
gasped like a dying carp ; vox faucibus hesit, seiz- 
ing a daughter with each hand, she hurried without 
a word from the spot.’’ 

The melancholy story of the American Graham 
is also told, with circumstances we can verify from 
personal knowledge. The young lady’s attempt at 
suicide took place at his lodgings in Covent Gar- 
den: she was both accomplished and pretty; but 
love overruled the day, and Graham was a man of 
fascinating manners and address, and especially 
acceptable to female society. 

Among Barham’s most particular associates 
were the Rev. Doctor and Mrs. Hughes, and their 
son, whose literature and literary tastes were not 
jl]-s"tited to run parallel with those of the author 
of the /ugoldsby Legends, Mrs. Hughes, now far 
advanced i. years, has been the friend and cor- 
respondent of Scott, Southey, and other eminent 
lights of the age. It was she who mainly encou- 
raged Barham to publish My Cousin Nicholas, and 
to follow it up by his later performances. ‘The in- 
timacy was full of mutuai gratifications; and “ the 
following note contains an acknowledgment of one 
of those beguiling Berkshire delicacies so fraught 
with peril to the inexperienced or unwary : 

“ To Mrs. Hughes. 
* St. Paul’s Churchyard, Jan. 5, 1830. 

‘ My dear Madam,—I know not how to thank 
you; ‘rude I am in speech and manner;’ never 
till this hour tasted I such adainty! But young 
Norval never had such a ‘ pig’s head’ to be thank- 
ful for: it-is truly delicious ; almost too much so, 
indeed, for it tempted me last night to do what I 
very seldom do, and never ought to do, viz. eat a 
hearty supper ; the consequence was, that I ‘dreamt 
of the devil, and awoke in a fright :’ 

Methought I was seated at church, 
With Wellington acting as clerk, 
And there in pew 
Was Rothschild the Jew 
Dancing a jig with Judge Park ; 
Lady Morgan sat playing the organ, 
While behind the vestry-door 
Horace Twiss was snatching a kiss 
From the lips of Hannah More. 
In short, I cannot tell you half the vagaries I was 
carried through, at least within any moderate com- 
pass in a letter; but I mean to put as much of it 
~ down-as I can call to remembrance, and, following 





the example of Mr. Bottom the weaver, get some 
good-natured Peter Quince to ‘ make a ballad of 
it,’ and ‘it shall be called Barham’s dream,’ not 
because ‘it hath no bottom,’ but because it pro- 
ceeded from a pig’s head, a metaphor in which 
Mrs. B. sometimes speaks of mine, when, more 
than usually persevering, I resist unto the death 
some measure which I consider wrong and she 
right, or vice versd, as the case may be. Let me 
not forget to add, however, that in the present in- 
stance she is to the full as much inclined to be pig- 
headed as myself, and begs me to join her thanks 
tomyown. * * * I know of no other private 
news; the public, I think, notwithstanding the 
cloud in the Irish horizon, is more favourable than 
it has been; the necessity of repressing the mob 
seems now to be so universally felt, that no danger 
exists any longer from that source. O’Connell, I 
understand, waited on Lord Anglesea before he left 
town, and told him that as he had received per- 
sonal marks of attention from him when last in 
Ireland, he thought it right and fair to call and say 
that he was now going over with a determination 
to agitate the country ; and that he begged Lord A. 
to believe, that while he felt it his duty to oppose 
the government in every possible way, yet per- 
sonally he felt a great respect for his lordship. 
The peer was quite as civil and to the full as open 
as the commoner. He replied, that he thanked 
Mr. O’C. for his candour; that he, too, was unin- | 
fluenced by motives of personal opposition to that | 
gentleman, but that he was going over with a firm 
determination to repress agitation, coute qui coute ; 
and that if the boundaries laid down by law were 
once overstepped, he would embody a special com- 
mission instantly, and hang every agitator in his 
power. My informant adds, that O’Connell re- 
tired very much crest-fallen, and seemed to think 
himself that he had taken nothing by his motion. 
Lord A. is quite the man to do the thing, if he has 
the opportunity.—And now, my dear madam, &c., 
most faithfully and truly yours, 
‘KR, H. Barna.’ 

“We add, by way of postscript, another anecdote 
anent royalty: ‘ I must tell you one of his (Moore’s) 
stories, because, as Sir Walter Scott is the hero of 
it, I know it will not be unacceptable to you. When 
George IV. went to Ireland, one of the ‘ pisintry,’ 
delighted with his affability to the crowd on land- 
ing, said to the toll-keeper as the king passed 
through, ‘Och now! and his Majesty, God bless 
him, never paid the turnpike, an’ how’s that?’ 
‘Oh! kings never does, we lets ’em go free,’ was 


| part of the volley, entirely bare. 





the answer. ‘ Then there’s the dirty money for 
ye,’ says Pat. ‘ {t shall never be said that the 
king came here, and found nobody to pay the turn- | 
pike for him.’ Moore, on his visit to Abbotsford, | 
told this story to Sir Walter, when they were com- | 
paring notes as to the two royal visits. ‘Now, Mr. 
Moore,’ replied Scott, ‘ there ye have just the ad- 
vantage of us; there was no want of enthusiasm | 
here; the Scotch folk would have done any thing 
in the world for his Majesty, but—pay the turn- | 
pike.’”’ 

Barham’s first work, however, was a novel, en- 
titled Baldwin, rapidly thrown off in a few weeks | 
whilst laid up by one of ‘his corporeal accidents, | 
and which fell still-born from the Minerva Press. 
“The price he received for this work was twenty | 
pounds, with additional advantages dependent on 
certain of those bookselling ‘ contingencies,’ which | 
Theodore Hook used to describe as things that | 
never happen. The definition was not violated in | 
the present instance.” He also contributed large- | 
ly (nearly a third) to Gorton’s Biographical Dic- | 


tionary ; but the Ingoldsby Papers are more to our | 


purpose in hand. 


have no time to do more for this number than 
scratch off a doggrel version of an old Catholic 
legend that I picked up out ofa High Dutch au- 
thor. Iam afraid the poor ‘Jackdaw’ will be sadly 
pecked at. Had I more time I meant to have en- 
grafted on it a story I have heard Cannon tell of a 
magpie of his acquaintance. ‘ A certain notable 
housewife,’ he used to say, ‘ had observed that her 
stock of pickled cockles were running remarkably 
low, and she spoke to the cook in consequence, 
who alone had access to them. The cook had no- 
ticed the same serious deficiency —‘ she couldn’t 
tell how, but they certainly had. disappeared much 
too fast!’ A degree of coolness, approaching to 
estrangement, ensued between these worthy indi- 
viduals, which the rapid consumption of the pickled 
cockles by no means contributed to remove. The 
lady became more distant than ever, spoke point- 
edly and before company, of ‘ some people’s unac- 
countable partiality to pickled cockles.’ The cook’s 
character was at stake; unwilling to give warning, 
with such an imputation upon her self-denial, not 
to say honesty, she, nevertheless, felt that all con- 
fidence between her mistress and herself was at an 
end. One day the jar containing the evanescent 
condiment being placed as usual on the dresser, 
while she was busily engaged in basting a joint 
before the fire, she happened to turn suddenly 
round, and beheld, to her great indignation, a fa- 
vourite magpie, remarkable for his conversational 
powers and general intelligence, perched by its 
side, and dipping his beak down the open neck 
with every symptom of gratification. The mystery 
was explained—the thief detected. Grasping the 
ladle of scalding grease which she held in her hand, 
the exasperated lady dashed the whole contents 
over the hapless pet, accompanied by the exclama- 
tion, ‘Oh, d—me, you've been at the pickled cockles, 
have ye?’ Poor Mag, of course, was dreadfully 
burnt; most of his feathers came off, leaving his 
little round pate, which had caught the principal 
The poor bird 
moped about, lost all his spirit, and never spoke 
for a year. At length, when he had pretty well 
recovered, and was beginning to chatter again, a 
gentleman called at the house, who, on taking off 
his hat, discovered a very bald head! The mag- 
pie, who happened to be in the room, appeared 
evidently struck by the circumstance; his remi- 
niscences were at once powerfully excited by the 
naked appearance of the gentleman's skull. Hop- 
ping upon the back of his chair, and looking him 
hastily over, he suddenly exclaimed, in the ear of 
the astounded visitor, ‘ Oh, d—me, you've been at 


| the pickled cockles, have ye ?’ 


“In the same letter he goes on to say: ‘ I can- 


|not sufficiently thank you for your story of the 
| Virgin Unmasked :’ it is a most amusing one, and 
| highly characteristic of the standard of morality too 
| commonly found in ‘ Sweet Auburn, loveliest vil- 


lage of the plain :’ as to the communication of the 


| gallivanting propensities of her husband to the 


dying woman, it is only to be paralleled by what 
Mr. , the conchologist, once told me, and 
which I think carries friendly consolation and good 
offices in extremis to even a higher pitch. He was 
once a surgeon at W , in Kent, and said, that 
in the course of his practice he had to pay what he 
considered would be his last visit to an elderly 
labouring man on Adisham Downs. He had left 
him in the last stage of illness the day before, and 


| was not surprised on calling again to find him dead; 


but did experience a little astonishment at seeing 
the bed on which he had been lying now withdrawn 
from under the body, and placed in the middle of 
the floor. To his remarks, the answer given by 


| her who had officiated as nurse (?) was: ‘ Dearee 


* The materials of most of the tales referring to| me, sir, you see there was partridge-feathers in 


Popish superstition were derived from a variety of 
monkish chronicles and writings, the ‘ Aurea Le- 


genda’ among the rest, with which the library at | 


Sion College abounds, and with most of which Mr. 
Barham was tolerably familiar. Of ‘The Jackdaw 


of Rheims,’ he gives the following account: ‘ I} 


the bed, and folks can’t die upon geame feathers, 
no how; and we thought as how he never would go, 
so we pulled bed away, and then I just pinched his 
poor nose tight with one hand, and shut his mouth 
close with t’other, and, poor dear! he went off like 
a lamb!’ 
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‘¢ However incredible it may appear to those who 
are accustomed to treat the slightest ailment with 
tenderness, to watch with unwearied patience over 
the bed of the sufferer, ministering without a mur- 
mur to his slightest wish, and employing all the 
resources of art and care, to prolong the final, 
fruitless struggle, and keep alive the flickering 
flame to the last moment allowed by nature,—it is, 
nevertheless, perfectly true that among the lower 
classes in many of our neglected districts a helping 
hand was, and doubtless is, not unfrequently lent 
by the attendants of those who seem disposed to 
‘die hard;’ and this not more from the desire to 
relieve themselves of a heavy, and, as they think, 
unnecessary, burden, than from a sincere conviction 
that the act is one of kindness and charity to the 
dying person. For the truth of the following illus- 
tration the writer can vouch; it occurred but a 
few years ago, and in the neighbourhood of a con- 
siderable town in East Kent. A woman, who had 
tended with exemplary devotion a sick child, who 
lingered on long after the case had been pro- 
nounced hopeless by the medical man, being ques- 
tioned as to the particulars of its disease, replied 
to the lady who was interrogating, ‘ Ah, poor little 
dear! he lived on, and on, and on, at last he got 
so terrible bad sure/y, nothing would ease him, 
so that we was forced to squdge him. under the 
blankets.’”’ 

Sidney Smith was another of the delightful peo- 
ple among whom the lot of Barham was cast, and 
he used to relate the jokes and bon-mots of that 
reverend wit with congenial gusto. 

“The last communication he received from this 
gentleman, the last at least that is preserved, is 
of so characteristic a nature, that we cannot re- 
frain from inserting it; it runs as follows: 

‘ Green Street, Monday. 

* Many thanks, my dear sir, for your kind pre- 
sent of game. If there is a pure and elevated 
pleasure in this world, it is that of roast- pheasant 
and bread-sauce; barn-door fowls for dissenters, 
but for the real churchman, the thirty-nine times 
articled clerk,=the pheasant, the pheasant. Ever 
yours, Sipney SMITH.’ 

“A more laconic note, in acknowledgment of a 
similar arrival, was penned by Mr. Barham him- 
self; but whether it ever reached the hands of the 
éminent individual to whom it appears to have been 
addressed, is doubtful : 

* Many thanks, my dear lord, for the birds of your giving, 

Though I wish, with the dead, you had sent me the living.’ 
The living, however, arrived in due time, and for- 
tunately happened to be one contiguous to that he 
had previously held. Of course the ready welcome 
he met with from his new congregation, and the 
rapid progress he made in interesting their warmer 
feelings, was, in a great measure, to be attributed 
to the fact of his not coming among them as a 
stranger.” 

Bishop Copplestone was throughout his life the 
attached patron of Mr. Barham, and now promoted 
him to a richer endowment. But “ among his 
former parishioners was one in character and cos- 
tume the beau ideal of acitizen of ‘ famous London 
town;’ the snuff-coloured coat, drab shorts, re- 
splendent buckles, and ample frill, were in perfect 
keeping with his retired and somewhat dusky shop: 
the latter, innocent of plate glass and ‘ tremendous 
sacrifices,’ was garnished in lieu thereof with a 
goodly sign, beyond the date of which the memory 
of man runneth not; every thing, in short, pro- 
claimed him a tradesman ‘ of credit,’ if not ‘ re- 
nown;’ with a trifling addition to the waistcoat, 
and some little remodelling of the beaver, he might 
have sat for the portrait of a common councilman 
of worship in the days of the first Georges. He 
was — alas! he is no more—an excellent and a 
worthy person; true and just in all his dealings; 
charitable to the poor, and ever ready ‘ to do suit 
and service’ to the worshipful company of , as 
he periodically assured them at their court-dinners, 
though not perhaps having the clearest notion of 








engage. There was a twinkle, moreover, about 
the old man’s eye, a merry turn occasionally per- 
ceptible on his lip, which bespoke one who, albeit 
intent on business, could relish and could well afford 
his jest. Of course, he had his stories—marvellous 
instances of judicial acumen displayed by forgotten 
lord mayors—bon-mots of their chief clerks—pe- 
rilous swan-hopping voyages, and extraordinary 
white-baitings ; indeed, an endless variety of civic 
‘ Sayings and Doings:’ nor was he altogether want- 
ing in tales of a moving and romantic turn; one 
of these last has been fortunately preserved: we 
give it, in the hope that it may prove a warning to 
all young ladies addicted overmuch to despotism, 
and to such classic youths as may have been un- 
fortunate enough to have imbibed with their syntax 
the fallacious principle conveyed in the ‘ dmantium 
ire,’ &c. 

This, however, we must reserve for a page in 
our next. 











MEDICAL. 

A Treatise on the Motive Powers which produce the 
Circulation of the Blood. By Emma Willard. 8vo, 
pp- 170. New York and London, Wiley and 
Putnam. 

Ir appears from Mr. Henry Methuen’s Life in 

the Wilderness, just published, that there exists 

a tribe in Southern Africa called the Bechuanas, 

by whom a statement, which dates as far back as 

the time of Herodotus, is confirmed, that the wo- 
men have exchanged duties with the men, the for- 
mer performing the agricultural labours out of doors, 
while the latter remain at home, to cook, and sew, 
and nurse! The sex in the New World appears 
in a similar manner to be gradually more and more 
arrogating to itself the labours usually left to what 
has been peculiarly considered the sphere of utility 
for man. This is to be observed in a variety of 
circumstances; and here is a striking instance of a 
pupil of the Troy Female Seminary becoming so 
eminently Trojan as to throw down the gauntlet 
in a cause in which Harvey suffered so much and 
so long. We have no possible right to undervalue 
truths physiological, because it has pleased the 
‘* Father of Lights’’ to reveal himself to a maiden ; 
but it is against nature not to ask one’s eelf, will 
such studies soften the manners, and improve those 
affectionate and domestic feelings which best suit 
the sex? or will they not lead to new confirmations 
of Mr. Mariotti’s unsparing animadversions, when 
he says that “at New York woman is an equal, 
and more often an aggravating, overbearing con- 
federate 2”’ 


A Treatise on the Plague and Quarantine. By 
A. White, M.D. 8vo, pp. 342. J. Churchill. 
ILLUSTRATED by a plan of operations successfully 
carried into operation at Corfu, the author, a gen- 
tleman of the highest abilities and great experi- 
ence, has here produced a work on a subject of 
vast importance to the civilised world; and we 
earnestly recommend it to the regard it deserves, 

and especially to medical attention. 


Consumption: its Symptoms and Treatment. By 
George Moore, M.R.C.S.L. Pp. 32. Renshaw. 
Tus brief but able treatise is well deserving of 
the attention of the faculty, and of the multitude 
who are predisposed to the most fatal of all our 
island maladies. Mr. Moore’s remedial treatment 
is stated to be very successful ; and hopes are held 
out that, at any rate when taken in its earlier 
stages, this hitherto-considered incurable disease 
is curable. One of the leading medicaments now 
proposed is naphtha, as an antiseptic, to stop the 
progress of decay in the lungs. 








The Golden Psalm, §c. By the Rev. T. Dale, M.A. 
Pp. 214. Bowdery and Kerby. 

AN exposition of Psalm XVI., which the reverend 

author views in its practical, experimental, and 

prophetical light, with his accustomed piety and 

in his own most popular manner, so impressive on 


the duties in which he so readily undertook to | religious minds, 





Axeth, the Egyptian. 3 vols. Newby. 

A NOVEL of not only a curious but an extraordi- 
nary character. Metaphysical and learned enough 
to frighten general readers away; and yet so inter- 
esting, that having begun, it is difficult to tear the 
attention from the highly-wrought narrative. It 
is, we presume, the début of a young literary aspi- 
rant; and is exuberant, extravagant. Yet it dis- 
plays not only talent but genius, which, corrected 
and sobered down by judgment within proper 
bounds, may give the author a name to be proud 
of on future title-pages. One is startled by the 
avowed design to make a work of this class “ exo- 
teric and esoteric;’’ and whilst it portrayed ancient 
Egyptian life, gathered from the best sources, and 
forcibly displayed, at the same time traced the 
gradual progress of a thinking and earnest soul, 
from its first doubt of a false, to its final belief in 
a true faith. To this purpose Amasis, the hiero- 
phant of Thebes, and Azeth, derived from a celes- 
tial star, are made the embodiments of spiritual 
temptations and spiritual weakness; and Passive 
Virtue and Religious Truth are also impersonated 
in other characters. But novel-readers need not 
be alarmed at this metaphysical array, nor at the 
crabbed names of the old Egyptian actors on the 
scene, temp. Sethos! for they will find supernatural 
and terrible incidents, wild fancies, and striking 
descriptions, plots and counterplots, deeds of dark- 
ness and doers thereof, worthy of the deeds com- 
mingled in the thread of the story, and a general 
influence on the mind imparted to the whole, which 
nothing but very considerable ability could have 
engrafted on so obscure an age and so impracti- 
cable a subject. For these reasons, again protest- 
ing against a certain redundancy and exaggeration, 
the faults of youthful authorship, we repeat our 
opinion of the promise here held out. We think 
there is superior intellect in the idea, and capacity 
in the composition; and that we shall have occa- 
tion hereafter, if the author pursues a literary 
course, to speak of his career with more of admi- 
ration and less of reserve. Meanwhile, let us add 
that even the present publication is so impressive, 
and the fate of the dramatis persone involved in 
such interesting circumstances, that it will rivet 
the curiosity of all whu venture into its mysteries 
in order to thread the mazes of its dénouement. 


Josephus. Part I. By the Rev. Dr. R. Traill. 
Super-royal 8vo. Houlston and Stoneman. 
PREFACED by a very just and impartial essay, esti- 
mating the authority of the Jewish historian, and 
handsomely illustrated, this part commences a de- 
sideratum in our literature. Dr. Traill appears to 
be excellently qualified for his work both as trans- 

lator and annotator. 


Napier’s Florentine History. Vol. 111. Moxon. 
Tuts volume continues the history from 1402 to 
1500, a century most remarkable, not only for the 
progress of Italy, amid her distractions, but for the 
origin of events and ideas which have had an im- 
mense influence on the rest of the civilised world, 
to the present hour. It is a period most worthy of 
study. 


The Cream of Scientific Knowledge. A new Edition 
enlarged, by the Rev. G. H. Wright. Tegg. 

Is a miscellany of all sorts of scientific information 

alphabetically arranged, for youth to pick up, as 

fowls do corn when thrown down to them. 


Anthon’s Virgil, §c. Edited by Rev. W. Trollope. 
Tegg and Co. 

A PROPER-SIZED, well-edited edition of one of 

those classics which. the American name and la- 

bours of Anthon have recommended to deserved 

favour in schools and colleges. 


Cing-Mars. By Count Alfred de Vigny. 
TRANSLATED from the 9th Paris edition, by W- 
Hazlitt, forms the latest issue of Bogue’s European 
Library. Our readers may remember the piracy 
of this work, exposed in our Gazette, notwithstand- 
ing its notoriety and success in France. Mr. Haz- 
litt has done justice to the popular original, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
MRS, TIGHE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Inistioge, Jan. 9th, 1847. 


S1r,—I have just seen an article in your Gazelte 


of the 2d inst., containing a review of Mr. Howitt’ 
book upon the “ Homes of British Poets.” 


Woodstock. 


I make no observation on the editorial taste 


that selected three columns of low personality a 


a specimen of the work you so largely quote and 
I pass over the unreasonableness of 
Mr. Howitt’s indignation, on finding that his very 
name did not at once Jay open to him a house dis- 


eulogise.* 


mantled by workmen engaged in its repair. Bu 
when, in order to revenge himself for a fancied o 
most unintentional slight on the part of the pro 


ptietor of Woodstock, this Mr. Howitt prostitutes 
the privilege of the press to calumny, I feel called 
upon to contradict that calumny. As Mr. Tighe’s 


agent, I feel involved in the imputation upon hi 


character as a landlord, and entitled to claim the 
refutation of a most unfounded charge in the same 


pages that gave it circulation. 
It appears that Mr. Howitt, on being denied ad 
mission to the house of Woodstock, for the reason 


I have mentioned, proceeded to make dispassionate 
inquiries concerning its proprietor from an old 
On the evidence 
his ingenuity extracted from this source, the en- 
lightened traveller proceeds to brand the character 
of a high-minded and honourable gentleman with 


woman in the adjoining village. 


the grossest charges of tyranny and extortion. A 


first, he states that his informant gave her landlord 
a good character; but ultimately she confessed that 
this same landlord had raised her rent in conse- 
quence of her mentioning to him that her circum- 
stances were improving. On this charge, con- 
temptible and incredible as it must prove itself to 
every liberal mind, the author takes occasion to 
found a universal reproach on Mr. Tighe’s charac- 
To this individual and general 
charge I feel called on to give the most unqualified 
contradiction; and I claim from your candour to 


ter as a landlord. 


do not consider it my province to reply. 


From my individual testimony, it will be suf- 
ficient to appeal to any person acquainted with the 
south of Ireland as to Mr. Tighe’s character as a 


landlord and a gentleman.—I am, &c. 
Tuomas INNEs, 


, GEOGRAPHICAL ORTHOGRAPHY. 
3 Waterloo Place, 12th Jan. 1847. 


Dear S1r,—In an article headed “ Phonotypics,” 
in a contemporary journal, the writer says, “ It 
would be an immense advantage if the writers of 


books of travels, whatever their nation, would 
adopt the phonotypic alphabet, to express foreign 
names of places and the vocabularies of barbarous 
tribes ;”’ and again, “It would be an excellent em- 
Ployment for a committee of the Geographical 
Society to take the phonotypic alphabet in hand, 
and to make such additions to it as would render 
it a universal medium for expressing exotic names 
in maps and letter-press.” Of the desirableness 
of a uniform orthography for geographical names, 
no one can for a moment entertain the least doubt; 
and indeed, the want of it has been so long and so 
universally complained of, that the desideratum 
would in all probability have been long since sup- 
plied but for the inherent difficulties of the sub- 
ject. But before the writer of the article in ques- 
tion penned the hint for the Royal Geographical 
Society, he might easily have satisfied himself that 
it was not needed. In this, as in other cases, it 
has been the misfortune of the Society to be spoken 








* Ifour correspondent had read our last No. he would 
have seen that so far from eulogising we severely censure 
this course of Mr. Howitt,—Ea, L, @. 


That 
review is made the medium of a most unwarrantable 
and unfounded accusation against Mr. Tighe of 


ticable. 

briefly as follows: 

s| The consonants are sounded as in English, th 
vowels as in Italian, The accents mark lon 


, | latter like the Scotch and Welsh ch; a as in far 
|e as in there; i in ravine: o in cold; «in rud 
_|oroo in fool; ei as ey in they; au as ow in fowl 


is applicable to many others. 
s 


s 


useless to us; 7 as pronounced by the French ha 
also no equivalent in English. 


sh, or English and arbitrary character combined 


inhabiting the same country ; and as a Frenchman 
would write down phonetically an English name 


Scotchman, a Welshman, a native of Yorkshire or 
Somerset, &c., so is it with travellers in foreign 
lands, several of whom may write a name differ- 
ently, and each maintain he set it down exactly as 
pronounced to him by a native. These, then, and 
similar difficulties have hitherto prevented, and 
probably ever will prevent, our having a uniform 
geographical orthography. Nevertheless, greater 
uniformity than is generally maintained may cer- 
tainly be observed, and for this very desirable ob- 
ject the Royal Geographical Society has done all 
in its power. The writer of the article to which I 
have alluded observes very justly that “The ex- 
pediency of a general substitution of the phono- 
typic for the ordinary mode of spelling is very 
questionable, as there would then be no guide to 
etymology, and without a knowledge of etymology 








of by persons very inadequately informed of its 
labours and its efforts for the furtherance of the 
science which constitutes its speciality. One of 
the very first objects of the Society was, “a more 
uniform and systematic orthography than has 
s | hitherto been observed in regard to the names of 
cities and other objects ;” and in order to effect 
this desirable uniformity, a system was adopted to 
which the Society has ever adhered as far as prac- 
The system has been published, and is 


We may say the 
same of the ieri and other sounds in Slavonic lan- 
guages. All that can be effected is, when foreign 
languages have a written alphabet, to represent 
their letters by our own or by some conventional 
sign indicative of the native sound as nearly as we 
can utter it, and invariably to adhere to such re- 
presentation, so that we may be able, as much as 
insert it. There are other portions of the extract —, to puta name written in the purely Eng- 
containing most erroneous statements, to which I back into its native elements—that is, write it cor- 
rectly as the natives do; and whether we can or 
cannot give by means of our letters the exact na- 
tive sound, to give it as nearly as possible, and 
write the same always in the same way; though 
even this is more for the eye than the voice, as the 
very same vowels and consonants are differently 
articulated, or pronounced, by different persons; 
and no sign can give the idea of a sound never 
heard. But there are yet other difficulties in the 
way of a uniform geographical orthography. Every 
traveller who notes down a name given to him by a 
native has not an equal delicacy of audition, or 
faculty of discriminating between sounds that ap- 
proximate; and it is well known that the same 
name is differently articulated by different tribes 


very differently as he heard it from an Irishman or 


there can be no sound criticism or correct writing.” 
We may add, that whatever confusion already ex- 
ists in consequence of homophonous words, would 
be still further confounded by a system of phono- 
typic spelling.—I am, &c. 

Sec. R. G.S. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 7th —Mr. G. Rennie, V.P.,in the chair. Mr- 
Wharton Jones, presenting a Requisition for a 
Special General Meeting, said: “ Mr. President, I 





e 


& | have here a requisition for a special general meet- 
vowels, and the apostrophe the letter ‘ain (of the wagl me ‘3 . 4 
Oriental alphabet); gh and kh are strong gutturals, 
the former often like the Northumbrian r, the 


ing of the Society to present; but as the proceeding 
is one of rather unusual occurrence, perhaps it 
would be well if you would first direct the statutes 
| on the subject to be read.” 

©) The president rose and read as follows from the 


; 2 ii. ial General 
ai as iin thine; ch as in child. This system was eS eh ee 
more especially designed for Oriental names, but 
Of universal appli- 
cability neither it nor any other system can ever be, 
for there are sounds in some languages which not 
only are unutterable by any but natives, but which 
cannot be adequately represented by any signs. 
Even Court de Gébelin, who in his Monde Primitif 
went as far into phonology as any one could well 
do, beginning his subject by an anatomical exami- 
nation of the organs of speech, has failed to notice 
many sounds which can be uttered by the human 
voice. But leaving out of the question the turkey- 
like cluckings of some savage tribes, there are 
sounds in European languages, such as that of u 
| 38 combined in certain French words, that few 
Englishmen can correctly pronounce, and for which 
accordingly any particular phonotypic would be 


Meetings of the Society. 1. The president or coun- 
cil may at any time call a special general meeting 
of the Society, when it may appear to them to be 
necessary.— If. Any six Fellows may, by notice 
in writing, signed by them, and delivered to one of 
the secretaries at an ordinary meeting of the So- 
ciety, require a special general meeting of the 
Society to be convened, for the purpose of consider- 
ing and determining on the matters specified in 
such requisition.—III. The council shall, within 
one week after such requisition shall have been so 
delivered, appoint a day for a special general 
meeting accordingly, and give one week’s notice 
thereof to each Fellow residing within the limits 
of the three-penny post, stating in the notice the 
object of the meeting. At such meeting, no busi- 
ness shall be brought forward, except what shall 
have been so notified.” 

These statutes having been read by the presi-- 
dent, Mr. W. Jones continued: “ The special gen- 
eral meeting of the Society, the requisition for 
which, drawn up in conformity with these statutes,. 
I am about to place in the hands of the secretary, 
is for the purpose of considering and determining” 
on the legality of the circumstances under which 
the award of the Royal Medal in Physiology, for 
1845, was first recommended by the physiological 
committee, and under which it was actually made: 
by the president and council. The signatures to: 
the document are: James Copland; Robert Lee; 
Richard Bright, M.D.; James Ranald Martin; 
W. F. Chambers; John Webster; James Clark; 
Marshall Hall ; Robert E. Grant; George Gulliver; 
T. Wharton Jones.” 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 11th.—Mr. B. Frere in the chair. 1. Read an 
account of Dr. Morse’s system of cerography. By 
this invention a map may be drawn as quickly and 
as well as with a pen and ink on paper, ina ground 
as thin and perfect as a common copper-plate 
etching ground; and in a few hours, perhaps ina 
few minutes, a type-metal plate obtained from it, 
which shall print every point, line, and letter of 
the drawing, under the common printing-press, as 
rapidly as woodcuts or newspapers are printed. 
Several maps executed by Dr. Morse were upon 
the table, and for clearness and beauty far exceed- 
ing any wood-engraving ; in particular, the writing 
on the lines representing water, and which can 
hardly be done at all in wood, is effected in a man- 
ner little inferior to copper-plate. Already in 
America the discovery has been most extensively 
applied, putting the means of instruction into the 
hands of the many at the cheapest possible rate. 

2. Continued and concluded the reading of Dr.- 
Beke’s paper on the Nile. At the former reading 
the subject of the Blue River having been gone 
through, the author now took up the White River 
or main stream of the Nile. Our knowledge of 
the upper course of this river has been obtained 

from the exploring expeditions ordered by the 
present ruler of Egypt.. On its right bank it. re- 





ceiyes, in about the 9th parallel, a large river 
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called the Telfi or Sobat, which Dr. Beke identi- 
fies with the Godjeb; and he then enters into a 
minute detail of the affluents of this river on both 
sides. Among these it will be sufficient to allude 
to the Baro and Bako, which join it on the right 
side, and the various streams bearing the common 
name of Gibbi, which fall into it on the left bank. 
The Godjeb has been presumed to be the upper 
portion of the Jub or Gowind, which falls into the 
Indian Ocean near the line, but subsequent infor- 
mation shews this opinion, which originated in Dr. 
Beke’s own information, to be untenable ; indeed, 
M. D’Abbadie positively considers it to be the 
head of the Nile. The second Egyptian expedi- 
tion ascended the main stream of the Nile as far 
as 4° 42’ 42”, at which point our positive informa- 
tion ceases; but from the information collected by 
M. D’Arnaud and M. Werne, who accompanied 
the expedition, Dr. Beke shews the existence of 
another great arm of the Nile, called the Shoa 
Berri, which, like the Abai and Godjeb, joins the 
main stream from the s.z., and exhibits the re- 
markable spiral course common to those rivers 
with many others of the Abyssinian plateau. As 
regards the main stream, Dr. Beke, from a com- 
parison of various authorities, both ancient and 
modern, carries the Nile up to the country Mono- 
Moézi; and, in fact, shews the great probability of 
its being a continuation of Lake N’yassi, the 
Maravi or Zambezi of the old maps. In the name 
Mono-Moézi, Dr. Beke finds the origin of the name 
* Mountains of the Moon,’ in which, according to 
Ptolemy, the Nile has its rise; the word Moézi 
meaning moon in the language of that country as 
well as in those of the whole of Central Africa.* 
The author nexts proceeds to consider the phy- 
sical character of the country in which the eastern 
tributaries of the Nile have their origin, and which 
he shews to be an elevated table-land, having an 
abrupt declivity towards the sea-coast, and a very 
gradual slope landwards down to the Nile, which 
skirts its base, and the ridge of which has an eleva- 
tion of from 8000 to 9000 feet above the ocean, in- 
‘dependent of isolated mountain masses, which 
attain a height of from 11,000 to 15,000 feet. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 16th.—Mr. Horner, president, in the ehair. 
“‘ On the classification of the oldest fossiliferous 
rocks of Wales,” by the Rev. Prof. Sedgwick. 
‘Under the words ‘‘ Cambrian System,” the author 
includes nearly all the rocks, both of North and 
South Wales, between the western coast of the 
‘principality and the silurian rocks, as coloured in 
‘Sir R. Murchison’s map. The rocks of this system 
‘are exhibited as a great succession of undulations 
extending in North Wales from the Menai Straits 
to the crest of the Berwyns, and thence to the 
carboniferous rocks of Shropshire. The sections 
through these undulating groups have been de- 
scribed in former communications; and in the 
same series were included not only the rocks upon 
the line above-mentioned, but a great series of 
co-ordinate rocks thrown into similar undulations, 
together with the whole chain of Cader Idris and 
the overlying slates descending into the drainage 
of the Dyfi. The author first endeavoured to con- 
nect his previous sections by new details; and es- 
pecially by a great flagstone group containing fu- 
coids, and a species of Lingula found on the same 
parallel. He then described in detail five sections 
in various directions across the district; in all of 
which, with the exception of one, the Lingula bed 
is a common base line; and he considers that the 
whole series of Caernarvon and Merioneth sections 
are thus connected, that these beds are fossiliferous 
throughout, that they are of vast thickness, and 
that they are inferior in position to all the beds 
(Caradoc or Llandilo) described in the silurian 
system. The author then described two sections 
across South Wales, through rocks occupying a 





read 


great irregular trough reposing on the old Cam- 
brian rocks, of and overlaid to the south-west by 
the rocks of the silurian system. These are consi- 
dered to be on the parallel of one of the upper 
groups of the North Welsh series: and as divided 
into three great groups, and overlaid by a fourth 
group, still below the silurian rocks, and called 
Danhstb-allution~-ebove which appear, in perfect 
succession, the upper silurian rocks. The whole 
Cambrian system the author thus divides into four 
groups; the higher of which alone, and that only 
in part, comes into the Caradoc or Llandilo groups 
of the silurian system. Lastly, the author dis- 
cussed the question of nomenclature. He con- 
siders that the terms hitherto employed for the 
subdivisions of the middle and older palzozoic 
rocks being geographical, and these terms describ- 
ing the succession in particular districts, it is im- 
possible to use the words correctly, without pre- 
serving their geographical meaning; and that if a 
new principle of nomenclature is to be introduced, 
which has no reference to the physical group, it is 
necessary to congruity of language to introduce 
some corresponding change in nomenclature. He 
states that it is impossible to describe the ascend- 
ing sections in North and South Wales in silurian 
terms; since, in speaking of any members of the 
vast ascending group of North Wales by the name 
Silurian, we are defining an older work than any 
of those belonging to the silurian system. The 
author, therefore, rejects the name “ silurian sys- 
tem,” as applied to the older division of the Cam- 
brian rocks; and continues the use of the term 
“ Cambrian.” 

Jan. 6th.—Mr. Horner, president, in the chair. 

Mr. Fraser was elected a Fellow of the Society. A 
communication was made, entitled “‘ Observations 
on the meaning originally attached to the word 
‘Cambrian,’ and on the proofs recently obtained of 
its being geologically synonymous with the term 
* Lower Silurian,” by Sir R. I. Murchison. The 
author explained the origin and establishment of 
the silurian system, and its division into two great 
stages, upper and lower ; and contended that the lat- 
ter could not now be abrogated, ifthe principle of 
identifying strata by fossils was maintained. He 
then shewed that if the term Cambrian were sub- 
stituted for Lower Silurian, the silurian system 
would, in fact, have no existence in European 
Russia and Scandinavia; and that in the British 
islands and elsewhere, it would be reduced to a 
small band scarcely recognisable on any general 
map. 
A paper was then read “On the Calf of Man,” 
by the Rev. J. G. Cumming. This small islet must 
be considered, geologically, as a prolongation of 
the Mull Hills in the Isle of Man, being separated 
by a transverse chasm. It is composed of schists, 
highly inclined and striking s. 70° £. The chief 
object of the present paper is to direct attention to 
a singular isolated mass of scratched boulders, 
gravel, and sand, rudely stratified, situated at the 
height of 372 feet above the present sea level. 
Referring to a former communication, the author 
is now inclined to consider the boulder clay as in- 
cluding more of the tertiary gravel than he had 
before imagined ; and believes that an elevation of 
the whole island, to a height of at least 400 feet, 
has taken place since the period of the boulder 
deposit. He suggests the hypothesis ofa grounded 
iceberg, as the best means of explaining the phe- 
nomena in the Calf of Man. 

A paper was next read “On some foasiliferous 
beds in the neighbourhood of Bombay,” by Mr. G. 
E. Clark. The neighbourhood of Bombay is com- 
posed of several bands of trap rock, dipping west 
at a low angle, and separated by beds, apparently 
sedimentary, in which the fossil remains of frogs 
have been found. The author then proceeded to'give 
an account of the general structure of the country 
eastward from Bombay; and stated that in the 
Konkun, a low tract between the sea and the 
Ghauts, he had discovered what he believed to be 


themselves the dip is very slightly to the east. 
The beds both in the east and west are trap. A 
notice by Prof. Owen, ‘*On the Batrachiolites, de- 
scribed in. Mr, Clark’s paper,” was next read. 
These frogs were of small size, and appear to be- 
long to a new species, for which the name of Rana 
pusilla is proposed. 

The next paper was ‘‘ An extract from the report 
on a portion of the country near Bombay,” by Mr. 
Conybeare. The district described extends from 
the summit of the Malsej Ghaut down the Malsej 
Valley, in an £.s.£. direction, and then across several 
ranges of hills, ina N.N.E. direction for thirty-three 
miles, until it reaches the valley of the Peera be- 
yond Ambareh. The trap formation which forms 
the district consists of an alternation of hard and 
soft beds of great thickness, and uniformly hori- 
zontal, overlying beds of gravel. These affect the 
general appearance of the vegetation, which looks 
streaky from the richer soil on the decomposing 
bands. The basalt is sometimes amygdaloidal, 
and is tolerably uniform in character. Dykes of 
columnar basalt are seen in the lower beds. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Jan. 12th. (First Meeting of the Session).—Sir J. 
Rennie, president, in the chair. A paper by Mr. 
Shears was read, descriptive of the iron dock-gates 
constructed by Messrs. Rennie for the Russian 
government, and erected at Sevastopol on the 
Black Sea. Sevastopol is very peculiarly situated 
amidst rocky ground rising so abruptly from the 
shore, that there was not space for the buildings 
necessary for a dock-yard. On account of the 
depth of water close in shore, and other natural 
advantages, the Emperor determined to make it 
the site of an extensive estab!ishment; and as there: 


construction of coffer-dams would have been very 
expensive and difficult in such a rocky position, it 
was decided to build three locks, each having a 
rise of ten feet, and at this level of thirty feet above 
the sea to place a main dock with lateral docks, 


the gates being closed, the water could be dis- 
charged by subterranean conducis to the sea, and 
the vessel being left dry could be examined and 
repaired even beneath the keel.» A stream was 


ply the locks and to keep the docks full; this, how- 
ever, has been found insufficient, and a pumping 
engine in aid has since been erected by Messrs. 
Maudslay and Field. The original intention was 
to have made the gates for the docks of timber; 
but on account of the ravages of a worm, which it 
appears does not, as in the case of the Teredo 
navalis or the Terebranes, confine itself to the salt 
water, it was resolved to make them with cast-iron 
frames covered with wrought-iron plates. There are 
nine pairs of gates, whose openings vary from 64 
feet in width and 34 feet 4 inches in height, for 
ships of 120 guns, to 46 feet 7 inchesin width and 
21 feet in height, for frigates. The manipulation 
of such masses of metal as composed these gates 
demanded peculiar machines ; accordingly Messrs. 
Rennie fitted up a building expressly, with ma- 
chines constructed by Mr. Whitworth, by which alt 
the bearing surfaces could be planed, and the holes 
bored in the ribs and all the other parts whether 
their surfaces were curved or plane. The planing 
was effected by tools which travelled over the sur- 
faces backwards and forwards, cutting each way; 
the piece of metal being either held in blocks if 
the surface was plane, or turned on centres if the 
surface was curved. The drilling was performed 
by machines so fixed that the pieces could be 
brought beneath or against the drills in the re- 
quired direction, and guided so as to insure perfect 
uniformity and accordance between them. ‘Travel- 
ling cranes were so arranged as to take the largest 
pieces from the wharf and place them in the various 
machines, by the ageney of a very few men, not- 
withstanding their formidable dimensions; the 








* Refer back to our full report of Dr. Beke’s 
atthe British Association, Southampton, 
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@ range of ancient craters, while in the Ghauts 





heelposts in some cases being upwards of 34 feet 
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long. Each endless screw for giving progressive 
motion to the cutting tools was 45 feet long. Some 
idea may be formed of the manual labour avoided 
by the machines, when it is stated that the surface 
planed or turned in the nine pairs of gates equals 
717,464 square inches; and in some cases a thick- 
ness of three-quarters of an inch was cut off. The 
surface in the drilled bolt-holes equals 120,000 
square inches. The paper gave all the details of 
the construction of the gates and the machinery 
for making them, and was illustrated by a series of 
detailed drawings. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed, chiefly on the peculiarity of the site selected 
for the docks, and the supposed ravages of the 
worm in fresh water, as it was of unusual occur- 
rence. Itseemed to be the opinion that tempera- 
ture of climate influenced the ravages of these 
insects. 

The meeting was held in the library, as the new 
theatre, altered and improved during the recess, 
was yet too damp to be used with safety. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
Jan, 14th.—Mr. J. Payne in the chair. The first 
communication read was “ On a new condensing 
rotary steam-engine,”’ by Messrs. Cordes and Locke, 
illustrated by models and drawings. This inven- 
tion has no packing, and scarcely any friction, being 
merely a wheel or vanes revolving within a case, 
and receiving impact from the steam as it passes 
from the cylinder to the condenser, and little re- 
sistance from the air; the wheel revolves in vacuo 
by means of a condenser worked by a triple pump, 
separated from the machinery of the engine. The 
proof which the patentee offers of the excellency 
of the engine consists in the results of certain ex- 
periments made on a large scale in pumping water, 
and in direct competition with engines of the com- 
mon form, in which he stated it was made to appear 
that the same general useful effect was obtained 
from the new as from the old engine, but with a 
much simpler and cheaper apparatus. The paper 
concluded with the account of a large experiment, 
in which the rotary engine was used as an auxiliary 
to a common engine with a gain of one-third more 
power. Mr. Cordes gave an interesting account 
of the working of the engine, and the results of the 
various experiments that had been made. The 
lengthened discussion that ensued allowed only the 
commencement of a paper by Mrs. Whitby, “ On 
the cultivation of the mulberry and the growth of 
the silk-worm in England,” which is to be resumed 
at the next meeting. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 7th.—Mr. Stapleton in the chair. Mr. Porret 
exhibited four ornamental shields, apparently of 
the sixteenth century. This being the evening 
appointed for the election of Director, at a little 
after nine o’clock the Secretary declared that Capt. 
W. H. Smyth, R.N., was unanimously elected, the 
number of votes being forty-two. This announce- 
ment gave general satisfaction. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Jan. 8th. Public Meeting.—A number of valuable 
presents were laid on the table, and a list of eight 
or ten associates, newly elected or to be elected, 
was read. Mr. Bell, of Bourne Park, near Canter- 
bury, communicated an account, with drawings, of 
Roman remains of a sepulchral character found in 
the lower part of the park in some recent excava- 
tions, Mr. Smith made some remarks on this 
discovery, comparing it with Roman remains of a 
similar nature which had been discovered in cutting 
a road through the upper part of the hill, and with 
the discoveries of Anglo-Saxon interments by Lord 
Albert Conyngham, while residing at Bourne Park. 

Mr. Wansey exhibited two quern stones, found in 
Ireland in a bog on the estate of the Fishmongers’ 
Company, in the county of Derry. A discussion 
ensued between Messrs. White, Godwin, Smith, 
and others, in which it wae- questioned whether 





these implements had been used for grinding or 
not; but the probable opinion seemed to be that 
such had been their use. 

Mr. Haggard exhibited an early leaden seal of 
the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, said to have 
been discovered on the site of the Temple Church. 
One of the members having stated reasons for be- 
lieving it to be a mere copy of an original in his 
possession, and supposed to have been made by a 
person connected with the British Museum, who 
has issued several copies which have been taken 
for originals, the further discussion was put off to 
the next public meeting, in order that the original 
may be produced. 

Mr. Durden exhibited a mixed-metal seal of a 
sheriff of Oxford in the fifteenth century. 

Mr. Wright read a paper by Mr. T. R. Jones, on 
the Eumenides of the Greeks, as illustrative of the 
Teutonic triad of goddesses, relating to whom two 
papers were published in the last number of the 
Journal of the Association. Mr. Wright prefaced 
this paper with some general observations on the 
necessity of an enlarged view of antiquarianism, in 
order to the proper and full understanding of espe- 
cial points, and shewing that this necessity was 
greater the further we go back into the antiquities 
of remote ages. Language, popular mythology, 
and the articles found in the repositories of the 
dead, are the only means of learning the history of 
primeval tribes; and by these we cannot arrive at 
any very safe and important results without a minute 
comparison, not only of what belongs to one country, 
but also of the antiquarian contributions of different 
countries, with each other. A long discussion en- 
sued on this subject, in which a part was taken by 
Messrs. Godwin, Wright, Smith, Keats, Fairholt, 
White, Wansey, and others, several of whom gave 
interesting accounts of their own observations in 
exploring early sepulchral monuments. 

Two interesting pieces of tapestry were exhibited 
by Mr. John Morgan, of Little Distaff Lane, St. 
Paul’s, in whose possession they are. They are 
both Scripture subjects: one represents Elijab 
sleeping under the juniper-tree: the other, Elijah 
talking with the woman of Sarepta. They formerly 
belonged to Commodore Mitchell, better known in 
history as Captain Mitchell of the ship Gloucester, 
and first in command under Commodore Anson 
who sailed round the world. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday. — Statistical, 8 p.m.; Chemical, 8 p.m. ; Medi- 
cal, 8 p.M.; Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 r.M.; Horticultural, 3 p.m.; Civil 
Engineers (anniversary meeting), 8 P.M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; Geological, 8} P.M. 

Thursday. — Royal, 84 P.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 v.m., Prof. Faraday on 
Gunpowder. 

Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 33 p.m. ; Westminster Medi- 
cal, 8 P.M. 


FINE ARTS. 

Scotland delineated, in a Series of Views. By C. Stan- 
field, D. Roberts, S. D. Harding, G. Cattermole, 
Creswick, Nash, W. L. Leitch, Horatio Maccul- 
Joch. Drawn in Lithography by J. D. Harding. 
With historical, antiquarian, and descriptive Let- 
ter- press by J. P. Lawson, M.A. Part I. Hogarth. 

THE opening part of a work to be completed in 

two volumes; and, to judge from its six plates, 

likely to be one of rare beauty and excellence. 

Every one of them deserves a note of the highest 

eulogy; but were we called upon to detach any spe- 

cimens from the rest as peculiarly entitled to ad- 
miration as productions in this style of art, and 
doing honour to the lithographic skill of Mr. Hard- 
ing, we would instance Edinburgh Castle by Leitch, 
and Roslin by himself. The dark foreground in 
the former, with the Castle in the brightness of 
sunshine, is magnificent; and in the latter the dis- 
tribution of Jight and shadow over the picturesque 
ruins is delightfully managed, and has the finest 
effect. The entrance to Roslin as a frontispiece, 
by D. Roberts, is another gem. The West Bow, 








by Cattermole, is curiously antique; Barnbogle, by 
Stanfield, a charming view; and Moray House, by 
Nash, another capital hit, enlivened by a skirmish. 
Altogether we have received infinite pleasure from 
looking over this production; and we are sure 
that every lover of the Fine Arts will do the same. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, January 12th, 1847, 
“A sit from Zelmira, a bit from Mose, a bit from 
Bianca e Faliero, a bit from Donna del Lago.... 
why, the man has been nibbling at every opera,” 
said an Englishman seated next to me on the first 
night of Robert Bruce. And the Englishman was 
tight. This Robert Bruce is nothing but a pastiche, 
a hodge-podge, although the bills have dubbed it 
in gigantic letters a “new opera.” The said bill, 
had it been inclined to depart from its customary 
humbug, and for a freak tell the whole truth, might 
have spoken thus: “ The Donna del Lago, reno- 
vated for the use of Mdme. Stolz by M. Nieder- 
meyer, with the permission of Rossini, who has 
further allowed him to sift his works complete.” 
The only justification M. Léon Pillet can adduce is, 
that the fault lies not with him if Rossini has not 
given an entirely new work to the Parisian Opéra. 
That was what was demanded of him, what would 
have been purchased at a high price, but what the 
lazy maestro never would consent to grant. But 
then why not have very simply resumed the Donna 
del Lago? For this reason : it was considered indis- 
pensable to give by a fresh poem a new, zest to this 
composition, written twenty-five years ago. Then 
again, the part of Malcolm, as originally written, 
was not suited to the Czarina of our first lyrical 
theatre, who, in a two-fold spirit of exaction, first 
of all wants a part in which she will make a hit, 
and secondly, wants a part in which she can crush 
herrivals, With such pretensions as these, a theatre 
is soon ruined ; and next to the theatre, the manager 
himself is ruined. The public, who in the end is sure 
to be let into the secret of all these intrigues, these 
green-room conspiracies, failed not to shew its anger 
against Mdme. Stoltz, and the first representation of 
Robert Bruce was singularly boisterous. To the 
paid ‘bravos’ of the claque an imposing number of 
spectators added significant marks of disapproba- 
tion. The actress took offence at these; she gave 
way to wrathful passion, and in a fit ‘of rab- 
bia, more or less legitimate, she tore to pieces 
her splendid lace handkerchief, the remnants of 
which she willingly would have thrown in the 
face of her detractors. But by this imprudence 
she lent them arms against herself, and groans and 
hisses responded to this treasonable attempt against 
the Majesty of the pit. What more can I say? 
The opera concluded in the midst of a hubbub any- 
thing but pleasant ; and the next day Mdme. Stoltz 
wrote a letter to all the papers, which they all ine 
serted, out of regard for the high and mighty lessee 
of the Opéra, whose favours they all more or less 
enjoy. The document is curious enough, and I 
would send it to you, had it not the unpardonable 
fault of coming too late. In substance, it averred 
that, Mdme. Stoltz, warned before the representation 
by anonymous letters that a disagreeable reception 
was rescrved for her, imagined she could trace in 
the signs of public disapprobation the result of a 
plot undertaken against her; and that, indepen- 
dently of this, she had been subjected to insults on 
the part of certain persons placed in the orchestra 
stall3,—insults which were directed against the 
woman, not the actress; and that these insults had 
called forth the gesticulations and words, the irre- 
verence of which had excited the murmurs of the au- 
dience. Then came, in support of this explanation, 
the text of the anonymous letters referred to, and 
written in the most menacing style. Whatever 
may be the truth of the grievances alleged by Mdme. 
Stoltz, we are principally interested in knowing 
whether her singing in the part of Marie, in Robert 
Bruce, was good or bad. Now, on that score, there 
ean be but ene opinion. Mdme. Stoltz is in need of 
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the primary studies required to sing Italian music. 
That music possesses for her difficulties which are 
insurmountable; and when she attempts it, the 
parts which. she fancies are within her compass 
have to undergo a host of mutilations, by which they 
are disfigured. This Mdme. Stoltz will not admit, 
but everybody well knows since the day when she 
first dared to sing Lucia di Lammermoor; and for 
this reason some dilettanti, may be excused, who, 
the other night, silenced the impertinent applause 
of the claque. 

I will not entertain you for any length of time 
with the Jibretto, which treats of the love indulged 
in by one Sir Arthur, a Scotch knight banneret,— 
who has joined the court of Edward II.—for Miss 
Mary Douglas, whose father King Edward in- 
tends hanging for the purpose of repressing the 
insurrection of the mountain clans. Sir Arthur is 
commissioned to apprehend the father of his be- 
loved. Instead of Douglas, whose escape he, of 
course, intended to favour, he finds in the castle a 
mysterious unknown, against whom he conceives a 
thousand jealous suspicions, and who turns out to 
be Robert Bruce, King of Scotland. Mary urges 
her lover to desert the cause of Edward, and con. 
nive at the flight of the fugitive monarch. Arthur 
allows himself to be persuaded; and after thus 
thwarting the policy of Edward II., is not afraid of 
returning to the court of that vindictive monarch 
—a rare piece of imprudence, and one which had 
well nigh cost him his life, if, at the very moment 
when they are on the point of hanging him in the 
stead of Douglas, Robert Bruce did not arrive, fol- 
lowed by his brave Scots, who take Stirling, rout 
the English, and save the generous Sir Arthur. 

Admirable decorations, costumes of wonderful 
richness, these are the first points to be lauded in 
the would-be new opera, for which this little fable 
has been imagined. As for the music, a good no- 
tion of it may be formed by those who have heard 
the Donna del Lago. Thus, the first chorus of 
the English knights, ‘ Lancaster, Lancaster!’’ is 
that admirable chorus in mi- bémol, “ Uberto, 
Uberto!” so brilliant, so animated, so admirably 
instrumented, which concludes the introduction to 
the Donna. Then comes a sweet cavatina, “O 
mattutini albori,” taken from the same source, 
from the part of Elena. In this way do matters 
go on, and we have successively: the enchanting 
duet, “ Sei gia sposa;”’ the air, “‘ O fiamma soave ;” 
and, lastly, that fine finale of the Donna, which the 
Austrians, it is said, thought proper to lay an in- 
terdict upon at Naples, when they occupied it in 

1820, so energetic is its appeal to all the exalted 
sentiments of patriotism. 

Then to complete Robert Bruce, a chorus has 
been borrowed from Zelmira, the introductory 
chorus and air, “‘ Che vedi, amici,”’ very well sung by 
our barytone Baroilhet, for whom they had lowered 
the scale of the music, originally written for a 
tenor. The ballad of Robert Bruce in the third act, 
so characteristic and full of harmony, still fresh 
after twenty-four years, is another air from Zel- 
mira. From Mose they have taken some dancing 
airs for the ballets, which are very fine; from 
Bianca e Faliero a brilliant cavatina, and the grand 
concerted piece which concludes the third act. Let 
us add, that these pieces have not, far from it, pre- 
served their original form. What was a trio be- 
comes a duet; and a quondam quintet is now sung 
by three voices. The disposition of the vocal parts, 
the train of ideas, and the instrumentation, have 
been considerably modified, according to the talents 
of each performer, and especially according to the 
imperious wishes of Mdme. Rosine Stoltz. It is 
useless to add, that almost in every instance the 
required changes have injured the original work. 

I have been obliged to speak in detail of Robert 
Bruce, which was the “ odd trick,” the decisive ven- 
ture of the present administration of our Opéra. 
This experiment has taken a tuftn detrimental to 
M. Pillet. The public did not look graciously 
upon the caprices of the prima donna, and still less 


ity of his character, and to the good nature 





for the adaptation of which she has d so 
much trouble. In short, for one reason or another, 
the production of Robert Bruce is not very at- 
tractive; and yesterday, on the fifth representation, 
many an empty box testified to the disgrace into 
which the new work had fallen. In consequence, 
people are persuaded that the actual constitution 
of the Opéra cannot last beyond four or five months. 
The pretenders to the succession of M. Pillet are 
already entering the lists, and Mdme. Stoltz has been 
compelled to seek an interview with M. Duchatel, 
for the purpose of conciliating the good graces of 
the minister, who threatened his intervention, con- 
sidering the almost despairing state of the theatre 
directed by M. L. Pillet. 

An academical reception created some sensation 
in the course of last week. This is the nomination 
of M. Charles de Remusat in the stead of M. 
Royer Collard. M.C.de Remusat, formerly one 
of the editors of the Globe, and a member of that 
small political party, formed under the auspices of 
M. Royer Collard (they were called the Doctrin- 
aires), made a speech in high praise of that per- 
sonage, who, indeed, figured as one of the most 
distinguished men in the political history of the 
Restoration. Royer Collard began life as a barris- 
ter, in Paris, before the revolution of ’89. This 
revolution made him one of the members of the 
Commune of Paris, which played, you well remem- 
ber, a remarkable part in the insurrectionary move- 
ments of the period. Scarcely had people escaped 
from the horrors of that revolution, when M. Royer 
Collard engaged in a political correspondence with 
the exiled Bourbons, drawn therein, it appears, by 
the firm conviction he had acquired, that a prin- 
ciple of hereditary legitimacy is indispensable to 
the stability of political institutions. The Emperor 
Napoleon, nowise frightened by this doctrine, be- 


which he has always exhibited even towards his 
political enemies. 


GERMANY. 
{From our own Correspondent.] 


Landslip near Oberwinter. 

At five o’clock on the morning of the 20th of 
December, soon after the mail from Coblence had 
passed the spot where the landslip took place, a 
loud noise was heard, and the whole hill-side was 
at once in motion. The movement may be said to 
have continued till about noon, when the ground 
was in pretty much the same position as it has 
been since. Loose masses still roll down, but the 
general features of the whole remain unchanged. 
The hill in question is called the Birgeler Kopf, 
and rises above the Rhine to the height of 380 feet. 
Here has been for a number of years one of the 
most considerable basalt-quarries on the river’s 
bank. On the slope facing the river was a large 
stratum of clay; in this a cleft was visible. The 
crack was high up, so that a considerable part of 
the front of the slope seemed loosened. Downa 
slippery clayey surface of about 30 or 40 feet, an 
immense portion of the hill, with wood, bushes, 
&c., began to slide, and fell with such force against 
the hollows at the side of the highway that the road 
itself, in the strictest sense of the word, was uplifted 
and its surface broken in pieces. An area of 60 
acres has been thus destroyed. The appearance of 
the hill-side is said to be similar to that which the 
mountains of Calabria presented after the earth- 
quake of 1783. 

The painter Lessing, of Dusseldorf, has received 
from the King of Prussia an order for a large pic- 
ture intended for the Museum of Berlin. The 
figures contained in it are to be the size of life; and 
the subject d by his Majesty is ‘ The arrest 





cause he entertained hopes of turning it to t 
in furtherance of his ambition of establishing a dy- 
nastic power, enlisted M. Royer Collard as professor 
of philosophy in the ranks of that literary staff whom 
he called the University. When the Restoration took 
place, the ex-correspondent of Louis XVIII. could 
not fail to obtain a place under the new system. 
He was entrusted with high functions in the ad- 
ministration of the University. But soon he saw 
his new patrons, forgetful of the lessons of the 
past, endeavour to sap the whole edifice, whose 
strong foundations had been raised by the revolu- 
tion and the empire. He then joined those who, 
in the interest of the reigning power, desired to 
avert from it the excesses of a reaction. Royer 
Collard was one of the chiefs of the opposition 
called Liberal, and his speeches, which were very 
rare, but possessed the immense advantage of being 
the expression of deep, sincere, and steady con- 
victions, exercised great influence over the parlia- 
mentary debates, and public opinion in general. 
M. Guizot, and many others now in high political 
spheres, were disciples, or if you prefer it adéptes, 
of this persuasive orator. Royer Collard was very 
old when the revolution of 1830 took place. He 
hailed it without enthusiasm, and desired only to 
remain a stranger to all political ambition. Re- 
treating within the folds of cold reserve, ever 
grave, ever silent, he fully represented in the 
house the venerable Nestor present at the bois- 
terous councils of Greece in arms. From time 
to time he would either indulge in a speech re- 
spectfully listened to, or give vent to some bitter 
sarcasm with which he was wont to flagellate most 
unmercifully political men formed in his school 
but forgetful of his principles. He sometimes ad- 
dressed a few of them to others too; witness the 
definition of M. de Talleyrand, whom he used to 
call “ the pink of knaves” (Ja fleur des coquins), in 
allusion to the elegant immorality of the old di- 
plomatist. 

M. de Remusat, as he drew asketch of this figure, 
so long familiar to him, was much applauded both 
by his auditors and the papers. He is indebted 
for this universal approbation to the refined and 


of the Pope Paschalis I1.,” which the painter has 
once before painted, and which we believe is now 
at Cologne. 

A sum of 4000 thalers, the proceeds of the lec- 
tures delivered during the winter at the University 
of Berlin, is to be devoted to the establishment of 
“ Libraries for the People” in different parts of the 
town, whence the poorer classes may attain, gratis, 
instructive works for perusal. Professor Raumer, 
the originator of the plan, has been entrusted with 
the appropriation of the money for the purposes 
in question. ; 

To Sir Peter Laurie’s work on prison discipline, 
several columns in a late number of the dugsburg 
Gazette have been devoted. ‘The book is praised 
very highly, and is held up as one from which the 
members of the congress for prison-reform, held 
some time ago at Frankfort-sur-Maine, might learn 
much. Value too is attached to it as coming from 
a man who has had the experience and opportuni- 
ties necessary for the composition of such a work; 
and the heartiness and feeling with which he has 
embarked in the cause of the condemned felon is 
mentioned in words of warm commendation. 

A work on Petersburg, by Aurelio Buddeus, en- 
titled The Sick Life of Petersburg, is spoken of as 
being very deserving of notice. The author, without 
being cold, is calm: he is moderate both in censure 
and in praise. The book is divided into three parts 
—on disease, poverty, and crime. All it contains 
betrays a warm love for truth and justice, without 
partiality either in favour of or against Russia. 
Under each head we find the most interesting in- 
formation, much indeed that will, we are sure, be 
new to most readers. 

At Berlin, where the statistics of crime present a 
most fearful picture of human depravity, a work 
has just issued from the press with a sort of histori- 
cal account of all the bands of thieves, systems of 
plunder, cant language, tricks, and knavery of all 
descriptions now in full work in the Prussian capi- 
tal. It is a complete vade mecum of crime; and it 
is intended by the author as a sort of handbook 
for the police, in order to assist them in their oner- 
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into the organisation of such societies as are here 
made the subject of investigation; we see human 
nature in a point of view generally hidden from 
our sight; and though we may be shocked at what 
we see, it is always interesting, for it is always 
human nature that we behold—beings like our- 
selves, whom circumstance too often has forced 
from good to evil. We wonder why persons who 
revel in tales of crime do not prefer such works— 
which, being true accounts of existing things, and 
also psychologically interesting, have a decided 
worth—to those exaggerated, improbable Newgate- 
Calendar novels which Harrison Ainsworth pro- 
duces. We suppose, however, the taste for such 
monstrosities is satisfied only by exaggeration; 
and that horror must be added to horror before a 
zest can be obtained. 

On the 25th of December the inhabitants of the 
Mindelthal and neighbouring valleys were filled with 
terror and astonishment by the fall of a meteoric 
stone. In the afternoon, at about two o’clock, a 
rumbling sound was heard in a circuit of at least 
fifty miles, resembling at first a distant cannonading, 
afterwards changing to the sound of twenty or more 
blows on a drum, and finally, after a loud hissing 
and ringing, resembling the blast of distant trum- 
pets. This lasted about three minutes, and was 
every where heard with equal distinctness, each 
person believing the noise to be immediately about 
his own head, to the no small fright of all who were 
unable to see anything that might cause such a 
phenomenon. In the village of Schénenberg alone 
a black ball was seen high above the houses, mov- 
ing with considerable swiftness; and it was after- 
wards observed to fall in a garden in the neigh- 
bourhood. Not without fear and mysterious awe 
did all the villagers assemble to dig it out. It had 
penetrated through the frozen clay to the distance 
of two feet. In form it is an irregular truncated 
pyramid, with one broad and four narrow sides; the 
bottom is pretty smooth. The surface of the stone 
is uneven, covered with a sort of dross-like coat- 
ing; and it appears to be a fragment of a larger 
rock. On examination of the inner structure, it 
was found to resemble fine-grained dolerits (a vol- 
canic production) : the fracture is of a whitish grey, 
spotted with white at certain places, in which may 
be discerned the sparkling of some metal, which, 
under a magnifying-glass, appears as metallic crys- 
tals consisting chiefly of octoedronic iron, and 
perhaps partially of tin, while the other component 

arts, pyroxene, olivine, labrador, pyrites, &c. are 
ess distinctly visible. On the outer black crust 
are some raised streaks of iron, which are partly 
crystalline and partly irregularly formed, and at- 
tract the magnetic needle. The weight of the whole 
is 14 lbs. 17 oz. ; the height 8 in., breadth 7 in., 
and the thickness 5in. It is close-grained, and 
gives a spark when struck against iron; small 
pieces, however, may be easily detached. Although 
as yet no other stones have been found, it is 
suspected that others have fallen in the neighbour- 
hood; which accounts for the hissing and ringing 
noise heard in various places at the same time. 
The strong concussion in the air was not without 
influence on the atmosphere. The sky was covered 
with clouds which threatened snow (the thermome- 
ter at 0° Reaumur), when immediately after the 
appearance of the meteor it cleared up; and in the 
direction in which it had taken its course a long 
streak, free from clouds, was visible: bright sun- 
shine followed, and the clouds soon afterwards 
dispersed.® 








: THE DRAMA. 

Princess's Theatre.—The début of Miss Bassano 
as the heroine, or Prima Donna, in an English 
version of Donizetti’s dnna Bolena, on Tuesday 
evening, drew a crowded house, and met with great 
applause. There is little of the queen in her per- 
sonal appearance or demeanour, and her stage action 





* We are indebted for this account to the s of the 
Augsburg Gazette, _— 


is ungraceful, not to say awkward, as well as ex- 
uberant. A farther acquaintance with the boards, 
however, may correct these imperfections, and give 
her energy with dignity and without straining. 
This we hope will be the case, for the lady possesses 
talent of more than common order. Her voice is 
a mezzo-soprano of considerable compass, and with 
the lower and middle notes of a superior quality to 
those in her upper range. Upon the whole the 
aim was high, and the effort strenuous; and con- 
tinued cultivation and dramatic practice, beyond 
the Italian two years which Miss Bassano has un- 
dergone, together with more repose and a confi- 
dence in what she can do, rather than endeavours 
to do more, will make her an acceptable addition 
to the vocal and musical world. Miss Sarah Flower 
was not unequal to her as Smeaton; and Allen, in 
despite of a cold, did justice to the part of Percy. 
The piece was got up in excellent style. The suc- 
ceeding gymnastics and the laughable pantomime 
made out an attractive bill of fare for a night’s 
entertainment. 

Sadler’s Wells.— Beaumont and Fletcher’s King 
and no King was revived here on Thursday evening, 
and extremely well played by Phelps (4rbaces), 
Bennett (Bessus), and the two female parts, Miss 
Addison and Miss Cooper. The theatre was 
crammed. 

St. James’s. French Plays.—After Perlet’s adieu 
on Friday, in one of his most exquisitely played 
parts, We were gratified on Monday with the début 
of Lemaitre, in the no less perfectly performed 
character of Don Casar de Bazan. We learn that 
he has brought over a new piece in his portfolio, of 
very striking construction, and a cast eminently 
suited for the full display of his admirable his- 
trionic powers. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
WHEN LIFE HATH SORROW FOUND. 


Wuen life hath sorrow found 
Fond words may falter, 

But hearts that love hath bound 
Time cannot alter. 

No, though in grief we part, 
Meet in dejection, 

Tears but expand the heart, 
Ripen affection. 

When life hath sorrow found 
Fond words may falter, 

But hearts that love hath bound 
Time cannot alter. 


When o’er a distant sea, 
When griefs are nearest, 

Still will I think of thee, 
Still love thee, dearest. 

Tired Hope may, like the rose, 
Fade ’neath time’s fleetness, 

Yet yield each blast that blows 
Half its own sweetness. 

When life hath sorrow found 
Fond words may falter, 

But hearts that love hath bound 
Time cannot alter, 





CHARLES SWAIN. 


MY BEAUTIFUL DREAM. 


Tue beautiful dream of my boyhood is past; 
The din of this life hath awoke me at last; 

1 started, and wept—for my high world of bliss 
Was suddenly chang’d for the sadness of this! 


’Twas foolish to dream it; but no one can tell 

How often I dreami it, how long and how well; 
How it lasted the days of my childhood all through, 
And ting’d every thought with its exquisite hue! 


I'll not say what it was—'tis enough to avow 

I can see, to the full, all its fallacy now: 

But, alas! in its falseness the dream of my youth 
Was brighter than other dreams are in their truth. 


For when mirth was around me, oh, scarce did I seem 
To heed her fair presence for dreaming that dream ; 
And when mirth and her crowd of adherents were gone, 
To me it was nothing, because I dreamt on! 


And now it is past, it is past, and I’m told 

My dreams must be visions of commerce and gold; 

And I try, oh, I try to-he patient; but when 

Shall I dream the dear dream of my boyhood again? 
The summer came on, with her bright sunny hours, 
And the locks of her maidens were woven with flowers; 
But for me, I was wandering by forest and stream, 





And murmuring “ Alas for my beautiful dream!” 





Oh, it comes not again; it will never come more ; 

And ’tis best to be still where ’tis vain to deplore: 

Such joys as the earth hath to give are all given: 

God grant that my next dream may mount up to heaven! 
Cambridge. B.A. 


ORIGIN OF THE FYRAMIDS. 


Tuesz stern straight lines do but embody one— 
One stern, hanging, omnip t thought, 
That dwelt a deadly incubus upon 
The builder’s soul, and in his nature wrought; 
With giant efforts all his life he sought 

To fling the fearful burden from his mind, 

And left at last in visible shape behind 

Its type, this load, the heaviest ever brought 

By man upon the weary earth to om $ 

In this mysterious form is tangibly 

That thought portrayed. Eternity, no less! 
Eternity mistaken! Never ye 

Who do not faith, surpassing faith, possess— 

No, never look into eternity ! R. F. 








VARIETIES. 

Italian Opera.—Mr. Bunn, it is stated, has been 
engaged by Mr. Lumley to become stage-manager 
at her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mrs, Butler has been in treaty with Mr. Bunn 
respecting an engagement at Drury Lane Theatre. 
She required 100/. per night: Mr. B. offered 50/., 
and the negotiation broke off. We can conceive 
nothing but mono-drama possible, had it been 
brought to an agreement! The parts of Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, or Richard left out, not by special 
desire, but for want of representatives. 

Experiments in Surgical Operations without pain 
were tried at St. George’s Hospital, on Thursday, 
before a concourse of spectators assembled to wit- 
ness them. Of the three, two failed; and in the 
third, amputation of the limb below the knee, 
though rapidly and skilfully performed by Mr, H. 
James Johnson, sensibility returned to the patient 
as the saw was applied to the bone, after cutting 
through the skin and muscles, without any appa- 
rent feeling of pain. 

College of Preceptors—A meeting of the mem- 
bers and friends of this institution was held yester- 
day morning at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the Rev. 
G. H. Stoddart in the chair, when resolutions in 
favour of the establishment of such a college were 
unanimously passed; and in the evening the first 
anniversary dinner took place, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Mr. Ewart, M.P., in the chair. The 
principal object of the society appears to be to in- 
vite assistant-masters to submit themselves to the 
test of a voluntary examination by the College, by 
which they are furnished with certificates of com- 
petency, as they are found qualified for their pro- 
fession. The council also contemplate giving aid 
to deserving and decayed members of the profession 
as soon as their funds will permit. It was stated 
that there are 30,000 teachers engaged in the work 
of education in this country, and that the capital 
invested in schools and educational establishments 
is not much less than 6,000,000/. The ‘chairman 
and the various speakers who addressed the meet- 
ing strongly urged the importance of elevating the 
— — ews ye nage and of qualify- 
ing him for the efficient dischar, i i- 
ble functions.— Times. ot eee 

The Poacher, by G. P. R. James, has just been 
added to the series of Bentley's Standard Novels, 
which thus, even to the extent of so large a number, 
continues to be a fertile example of the most popu- 
lar fictious writings of our time. 

The Work-Table Magazine, No. 1., by. Mrs. Mee 
and Miss Austin, is (we are assured by a sedulous 
sempstress) a very good beginning to teach and 
shew the ways of knitting, netting, and embroidery. 
To us it appears as if the bare sight of one of the 
complicated patterns was enough to give us a stitch 
in the side; though, if performed by fair fingers, 
we might not object to a vested interest in the 
product. 

An Appeal for the Irish Peasantry, by J. W. Rogers 
(E. Wilson). — To convert a large quantity of the 
peat-soil of Ireland into fuel and manure, thus con- 
verting waste into wealth, is the leading proposition 
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of this Appeal. There can be no doubt but much 
might be effected for the prosperity of the country 
by this means. 

Southampton Literature.—Our reproach to South- 
ampton, at the period of the meeting of the British 
Association, for its coldness and indifference to- 
wards science, and its disgraceful lack of literary 
institutions and means of intelligence, has not been 
thrown away. We are glad to perceive that a 
balance remaining of the local subscription of 
513/. 8s., viz. 42/. 6s., has been voted towards a 
proposed New Literary and Scientific Institution, 
furnished with lecture-room, library, museum, &c.; 
and a iderable t has been added in do- 
nations, including 20/. from Sir R. Murchison, 507. 
each from John Allen and C. Hammond, Esgqrs., | Se 
and 25/. from G. Hunt, Esq. The rest is in shares ; 
and we believe that nearly half the sum required 
for the undertaking has been already realised, so 
that we may hope the stigma will be removed from 
this wealthy commercial town, 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ae mag o High Church and Low Church, by a 
Clergyman, fep. 6s. —Motherwell’s Poetical W orks, with 
Memoir, by J. M‘Conechy, Esq., 2d edit. enlarged, —— 


—Maury’s Statesmen of America in 1846, post 8vo, 4s. 
Bride of Imael ; a Poem, by J. E. Herbert, * 5s.—Owen’s 
Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, Vol. II. Vertebrate 


Animals, Part I. Fishes, 8vo, 14s.—' hom’. s Irish Almanac 
and Official Directory for 1847, 8vo, 6s. — Ditto enlarged, 
8vo, ype 10s. 6d.—Tuck’s Railway-Map, new edit. in 
case, 5s.—The Self-Teaching French Grammar, b * J.Tour- 
rier, 12mo, 5s.— Manual of Homeopathic Medicine, by 
G. H. G. Jahr, 2d edit. 2 vols. ee 8vo, 1/. 12s.—Chemistry 
and Physics, by Liebig, 2d edit. 8vo, 3s, — General Intro- 
duction to the Natural History of Man and Monkies, by 
L. Martin, 8vo, 16s. — Stars and the Earth, 2d edit. 18mo, 
1s.—Sixty Years’ Hence ; a Novel, 3 vols. “Bv0, 1. Ls. 6d. 
—Travels in Peru during the Years 1 1842, by Dr. 
J.J. Von Tschudi, translated from the ag we T, Ross, 
8vo,12s.—Dearsly’s Drainage Act, 12mo, 3s.—Child’s Book 
of the Seasons, square, 2s. 6a. — School “Room Lyrics; or, 
Poetry for the Young, 18mo, ls.—The Evergreen ; a Selec- 
tion of Poetry, royal 18mo, 4s, 6¢.—The Wooden ‘Walls of 
= a land, ye M. F. Tytler, 12mo, 5s.—Probabilities, by 
upper, sq., 12mo, 4s. Illustrations of the Genera 

y Gapt. T. Brown, Part IL., fol. 36s.—Opthalmic 


of Birds 
Medicine and Surgery, with Illustrations, by J. W. Jones, 
12mo, 12s.67.—London Medical Directory for 1847, p.-8vo, 


5s. 6d. — The German Christmas-Eve, by Mad. A. Flohr, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. —Webster’s H ‘w-w~ 3d edit. post 8vo, 
7s. 64.—Musical Herald, Vol. I. 4to, 8s.—Chambers’ Atlas 
for the People, 4to, 12s 6d Gira hical Model of the Con- 
a of French Veree, b V. Duval, 4to, sewed, 
ls. Catechism of Fami iar Things, by Emily E. Wil- 
lement, new edit. 12mo, 3s.— a Parliamentary Com- 
panion for 1847, 32mo, 4s. 6¢.—Village-Tales, from the 
lack Forest, by Berthold Averbach, translated from the 
German by M. ‘aylor, 12mo, 6s.—Ivo; a Village-Tale, by 
ditto, translated by ditto, 12mo, sewed, 3s.—Old Architec- 
tectural Ornaments, imp. 4to, 25s. — Dr. E. Alban’s High- 
Pressure Steam-Engine, 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Truth on Love ; or, 
the Calvinist and Armenian reconciled, b W. Murchie, 
fep. 3s.—Domestic Scenes in Scotland, by . Smi th, M.A., 
12mo, 6s. 6d.—Poems for the Peo opie, byJ. Trenhaill, 16mo, 
sewed, 2s. 6¢.—Ventilation of Mines, by B. Gibbon, 8vo, 
4s.—Annals of Ireland, translated from the Original Irish 
by O. Connellan, Esq., 4to, 2/. 2s. —Wright’s Eton Greek 
rammar, 12mo, 5th edit. 4s.— Theory of Musical Com- 
osition, a. G. Weber, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s.—Treatise on 
iseases of the Air-Passages, by H. Green, 16s. — Poems 
of W. C. Bryant, 8vo, 1/. 8. — The Principles of the Com. 
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ADVERTISE MENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATENT WATCHES and CLOCK 8.— 


E. J. 





DENT, by A ie Queen, 
spectfully solicits from in Public an inspection of ne Stock Sr WATCHES, 


creased to meet the many purc at this 
Watches, at 8/. 8s. roerg Tg enamelled 

‘s Gold Watches, 10/. 10s. Silver 
ed in 4 holes, 6/. 62. each, Youths’ silver Watches, 


which has a ogee 


82 Strand: 33 Cockspur Street ; and 34 Royal Exchange. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
EN D RI E’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOA retains its superiority 





PENING of PARLIAMENT. — Orders for 
ALL the LONDON NEWSPAPERS received at the Office of 

W. A. SCRIPPS and SON, No. 13 Sour Motron Street, Bonn Strext, 

and regularly forwarded by the Morning and Fvening Mails, supplied in 

Town, or dispatched to all Parts Abroad. 

Such Newspapers as are ordered for a continuance are carefully enclosed 

in Painrep Envevorss to secure punctuality. 

Foreign and Provincial Journals supplied, and Advertisements for in. 

sertion received. 

13 South Molton Street, near Bond Street. 





PENING of PARLIAMENT.—Orders for the 


received by Hows and Co., 7 Thavies — Hol born, London. ‘The Paper 
a regularly by the Morning Mai Post Office Order for 19s. 

le payable to Howzs and Co., wil pay or —— subscription. 
When ordered for half a year, Howxs print the name and ress 


on the cover, to make sure of punctual delivery. 
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beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and healthy 
to the mouth, and divesting the 
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"Semean 's Moririne is the mos! ficial extract of ol sub- 
stances for maintaining the Seaery: Po luxuriance of the pg te 
also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative aque is a certainspecific for producing a new growth 
where the Hair is fai 
Hawpatn’s Corp Cazam ov Rosns, prepared in great perfection. 
Iaprovep Scouring Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
InoetrateMaaxtne Iv«, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls.a 


ie. 


ATENT KAMPTULICON COMPA ANY, 
Cornhill. os of the various li 
Composition may be seen at the offices as abuve ; viz. 
As applied, beso — or Bar, for lining Iron Men-of-War, to close the 
holes made by Cannon-shot. 
for, Sheathing and Coppering Iron Ships, without Screws or 
ts. 
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to cover Floors of Damp Churches, Halls, &c. 
fe ping Stables, Court — as at Windsor Castle, Buck- 
ingham Palace, Admiralty, & 
Railway Carriages, Rails, &c. 
GEO. WALTER, Managing Director. 


ORQUAY, DEVON.—BEULAH HOUSE.— 

Mrs. HOWELL continues to receive a limited number of Young 
Ladies of the Higher Class to Board and Educate. 

Her system is ially D ti bining the comforts and in- 
dulgence of Home with Careful and Systematic Tuition, 

The Plan of Instruction includes French, German, Italian, Music, 
Singing, and Drawing, with every branch of a Sound and Refined Eng- 
lish Education. 

Mrs. Hows 1 begs to direct attention to the superior advantages offered 
by the highly-favoured climate of pomeey to Delicate Children,—to secure 

(0 her Pupils the full benefit of which, Mrs. Hows. gives a summer 
a only. 

References of the highest consideration. 


pater AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 17 Cornhill, London. 
Richard Wartley Kennedy, Esq., Chairman. 
George William Anderson, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
INVALID LIVES ASSURED; also, 
Select Lives, —including the Lives of Naval and ef Officers 
proceeding to or resident in India, or other parts of the 
INDIAN RATES OF PREMIUM MUCH LOWER THAN I 
EXISTING COMPANY. 


Impaired state of health admitted in Policies on Invalid Lives. 
Annual Premium for £100. Half Premium Table. 











IN ANY 











First Seven Remainder | Ae First Seven | Remainder 
Age. |" Years. of Life. Be. ‘ears, of Life. 

£s. da. ££. a | Zs. d. &. 2. d. 
20 102 204 || 5 21456 5 810 
50 1510 211 8 60 4ll 0 920 
40 11 9 36 | 

















GEORGE N. WRIGHT, M.A., Manager. 





mon Law, by the Editor of the ‘‘ Law Student’s 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
ieate when the sun is on the meridian. .] 


197. + Be 1847. ° h m 8. 
Jan.16 . . . 12 9584) Jan. 20 . . . 1211 156 
17. « « — 10 188 21... — 11330 
ww... —10 al 22... — 1497 
99 2... —10574 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Post-Magazine Almanac, one of family and com- 
‘mercial utility; and Raphael's fragile Aimanac, fore- 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


ANY. 


U 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, san 97 George-street, Edinburgh ; 12 
St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4 College-green, Dublin. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 

In 1841 the Compan Bomiey a Bonus of 2/. per cent per annum on 
the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from the 
time they were effected. 

Parties wishing to secure the benefit of the next division of profits in 
1848 should make immediate application. 

When the Insurance is for life, only one half the Annual Premium 
nced be paid for the first five years. 

Every information will be afforded on a 
Director, E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., No. 8 

London, where Soupentenn, &c, may be had. 


plication to the Resident 
Vaterioe-place, Pall-mall, 





telling all that is to happen in 1847 (with the p 
oe n _ of its true predictions), have our “acknow- 


— for No. I. of she Matats Journal, with its rich- 
coloured flower. It begins well. 


Errata.—In last No. p. 31, col. 2, line 21 from the bot- 
tom, for latter read former; p. 32, col. 1, line 17 from the 
bottom, for _ read lift; p. 34, in notice of Scottish An- 
Egat, col, 3, Pliny is heedlessly written instead of 


O VISITORS to the CONTINENT.— 
Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and A, 
the Reval J Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg to pa Fane ha 
Gentry that to receive Consignmen' of Objects ot Fine Arts, 
Baggage, &c. fran al all sof the Continent, for c’ nate through the Cus- 
tom-House, &c.; and they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all 
oem a 
ir Correspondents abroad, and every information, may be 
~~. .: . ~h.. at their Office as ‘aon. a Also in oo ot M ae. 
Ghente, Na 0. 28 Rue Croix des Petits C ps (estab pwards of 
= er and Custom-House ya.) to Pine French Court and to the 





PENING of PARLIAMENT.—Orders for the 
DAILY NEWS, London cere » price THREEPENCE, 
received by Mupre and — News- ——— Kooga he oe London, 
The Paper supplied by the orning M. ice Order 
for 19s. Gd., made payal a Mvupie and U® Sinn ca for a quar. 
ter’s subscription. for half a year, Mupre and Sons print 
the name and Mey on vy ye noohy ra make sure punctual delivery. 


Ne to From 





PENING of PARLIAMENT.—Orders for the 

DAILY NEWS, J.ondon Morning Paper, price THREEPENCF, 

besvonthein by F. Westiey, News-agent, 165 Strand, London, 

lied Jarly by the Morning Mail. A Post Office Order for 19s. 6y., 

ace pays: le to Farp. Westie, will pay for a quarter’s subscription. 

en ordered for halt a year, F. Wxsrixy prints the name and address on 
aa cover, to make sure of punctual delivery, 





PENING of PARLIAMENT.—Orders for the 

DAILY NEWS, London Morning Paper, price THREEPENCE, 
received by J. and W. CaPuin, News. its, Fleet e, London. he 
Paper supplied regular’y by the Morning Mail. A Post Office Order for 
19s. 6d., made payable to J. and W. Cuapiin, will pay for a quarter's sub- 
scription. When ordered for halt a year, J. and W. Cmapriin print the 
name and address on the cover, to make sure of punctual delivery, 





PENING of PARLIAMENT.—Orders for the 
ary NEWS, London Morning pal price SS aggee be 

y J. Crayton, News-agent, 320 Strand, London Payer 

~ =} larly by the Morning Mail, A oa Office Order for 19s. d., 
ide payable to Jossrn Crayton, will pay for a quarter’s subscription. 
ordered for half a year, J. Crayton the name and address on 

) my cover, to make sure of punctual delivery 





ENSINGTON HALL. —A COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTION for LADIES, with PREPARATORY and 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENTS for YOUNGER PUPILS. —In this Estab- 
lishment an earnest stomp a a to educate as well as to instruct, to 








impart useful knowledge ar nt F to the 
—_ approved systems, and ~ supply a defici so long depl f—a Col. 
itn stitution for Ladies who wish to advance beyond the usual limits 


nstruction, and at the same time to insure the benefits of moral 
and religions culture. Much valuable information is conveyed by a series 
of practical Lectures and Conversations, extending over a period of two 
 eonig and a several Rogen on Theology, Literature, Natural His. 
he hysical, Mental, 
‘ious Truths to the epostant objects of Self-Knowledge, Educa- 

and Religious ic Economy. 

~~ imams jand Junio DxePARTMENTS are rendered compara. 
tively easy by oA original and well-tried 
plan, which excludes the d e use 
of any inferior motive; care being taken to pemeent the various subjects in 
a manner — inan order ee to the age and Bo greg of the pupil, with- 
out the sl. force the unprepared min 
so as eith oc Kr injure the health by eacestive stimulation, or to produce 
that indolent distaste for intellectu: suits which so frequently results 
from the irksomeness of school employments. It is the peculiar object of 
the Institution (o avoid the evils of partial education: intellectual attain- 
ments and the accomplishments naturally occupy a large share of atten- 
tion; but certainly not to the neglect of Prysicat Tratnino, or of those 
HIG AND NOLY PRINCIPLES OF FAITH AND PRACTICE which give grace and 
dignity and usefulness to the female character. 

A few PRIVATE PUPILS are received as PARLOUR BOARDERS, 
with the privilege of attending the Lectures, Soirees, and Conversational 
and Musical Méstinn, which are provided for the improvement and re- 
creation of the Senior C 

The ensuing Session commences on the 25th inst.—Terms, Prospectuses, 
&c. will be forwarded to any address. 


Kensington Hall, North End, Fulham, near London. 




















ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE — aoe ABBOTT, the sule surviving partner of this 
jong-celebrated Es' ment, informs the public that this Beer, so 
sang’ Piieeusteried by the get not being sold to the Trade, can 
only be procured at the Brewery, Bo 
City Office, 98 eee Street, 





NFIRMARY for the RELIEF of the POOR 
afflicted with FISTULA -. other DISEASES of the LOWER 
INTESTINE, Charterhouse-squar 
President.—The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR. 
Treasurer.—Jobhn Masterman, Esq., M.P. 
Bankers,—Messrs. Masterman, Peters, Mildred, & Co. 
Honorary Physician.—Jobhn James Furnival, Esq., M.D. 

Honorary Surgeon.—Frederick Salmon, Esq., F.R.S.L. 


This day is published, price 6d., A REPORT of the ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL of ths AUXILIARY SOCIETY founded by the Relieved 
Patients, in aid of the above-named Pareut Institution, held on Wednes- 
day, July 22d, 1846. 

A perusal of this pamphlet is recommended to all who desire to pro- 
mote works of chasity and b i and more especially to the mavy 
who can personally sympathise with the feelings of the members of this 
Society. 





By order of the Committee, 
JAMES MILLER, Chairman. 
Sold by Jonathan Wacey, 29 Old Jewry, City, London, and may |e 





had of any bookseller, 
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ANTED, THIRTY UNMARRIED 
YOUNG MEN, to be received into the TRAINING INSTI- 
TUTION at the ROYAL MILITARY ASYLUM, CHELSEA, for the 
purpose of being EDUCATED and sent out as SCHOOLMASTERS to 
different Regiments of Infantry and Cavalry. 
The Candidates must be not under 19 nor above 25 years of age, of irre- 
moral good and not under the ceandaad 








military nelght. 


The literary of Candid: are, that they shall read 
flu ently, write c gon a be with the and practice 
a well ded in sacred and profane history, and have 
received in pe te respects a plain but liberal education. 
Such persons as desire to + sai in the —— s thus offered will apply 
rsonally or by letter ¢ t Hon. the a at 
Wan, to the Inspector General of Milli Military War Office. 




















LITERATURE AND ART. 


OYAL INSTITUTION, Albemarle Street, 
Janey 16th, 1847. . CARPENTER, Fullerian Pro- 
fessor of Pirysiod logy in the cane institution, will deliver his Second Lec- 
ture(on t! ond of yey Specitic 
Unity of the Human. e Unity of Plan di 
World), on THURSDAY, the 2ist of January, at ‘Three. ocloe —Pro- 
fessor A Jyh eo will commence a Coarse of Ten Lectures 
on Physica! sry Path a ‘its relation with Geology, on TUESDAY 
NEXT, reg A 9 at Three o’Clock.— Professor BRANDE, F.R.S., will 
commence 4 Cor ‘en Lectures on the Characters and” Uses of the 
Metals, on scrunpay NEXT, January 254, at Three o’Clock. 
Subscribers to the Lectures are conor _- payment of Two Guineas 
for the Season, or one Guinea for each C 








JOuN 2 BARLOW, M.A., Sec, R.I. 


NSTITU'TE of the FINE ARTS.— The New 
Rooms of the Institute, No. 49 Great Mar! ogy by Street, WILL BE 
OPENED to the Members on Monday next, the 18th ins’ 
A Conversazione will be held at the above gag in the course of the 
ensuing month, of which due notice will be given. 





JAMES FAHRY, Sec. 
tte of LONDON. Incorporated by 
Royal Charter. 


Presipent—H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 


The list for the current yous is now open. Subscribers will receive for 
each guinea chance of obtaining a work of art at the dis- 
tribution, a pair of prints, the “ Last gorges ‘ — the “ Neapolitan Wed. 

ee by Mr. Charles Rolls and M - A. Heath mo pesca 
wins, R.A., with a Set of Ramodecs z Outline, from seven of 
the conteenia submitted in ——— bal the Premium of £500 offered 
by the Society for an Historical Pictu 
GEORGE eoowm, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 


4 Trafalgar Square, January 1, 1847. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square. 
Patron—H.R. H. Prixce ALBERT. 

This Institution, originating in the want, so long felt, of a large and 
comprehensive Lending Libeaty in the Metro) a to which Subscribers 
might resort for books of a superior class to t upplied by the Circu- 
lating Libraries (and first opened in May, 1841), Sor offers to its Mem. 
bers a collec yn ag arse bee and Ta trtyY THovusanp Vor ge a 
new and com| Catalogne now in roug! 

Press. “Additions are constantly making to the Collection, includn a 
most every new work of interest and importance, either in glish oF 
Foreign Literature. 

Terms of Admission: Entrance Fee, Six Pounds; Annual Subscription, 
Two Pounds ; or, Entrance Fee Subscri ption, Twenty-six Pounds. 

The Library is open every day except Sunday from eleven to six o’clock. 

By order of the Committee, 


J. G. COCHRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 





} Honorary Secretaries. 








New Work by the Author of “ The Novitiate.” 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. post Svo, 
HE JESUIT in th FAMILY. 
a 4 ANDREW Sf ete 
uthor of “ The Novitiate.” 
London: os h, Elder, ne Co., 65 Cornhill. 


ORTH BRITISH REVIEW.— 

To ApVERTISERS.—The latest day for receiving Ad- 
vertisements for the 12th Number of “‘ Toe Nort Buitisn 
Review,” is Saturday, the 16th inst.; and for Bills, Wed- 
nesday, the 20th, 
Agent for Ad 








Hugh 154 Strand, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 








ELEGANT AND USEFUL GIFT-BOOK—A PICTURE OF GERMAN 
HOME-LIFE—WITH A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF EN- 
TIRELY ORIGINAL KNITTING PATTERNS. 
ied, by permission, toH.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, full gilt cloth, illustrated with Engravings, 
price 10s. 6d. 


HE GERMAN CHRISTMAS EVE. 
Edited by MRS. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 
Being a Picture of Home Life in Germany. With Instructions for, and 
Hlustrations of One Hundred beautiful and original Parrzrns ror Knirt- 
xo. Translated from the German of Madame A. Flohr. 
London : George C. Caines, 5 Halkin Street West, Belgrave Square. 


Dedi. 








in fop. 8vo, price 6s. 
THE BATTLE of NIBLEY GREEN: from 
the Mss. of a Templar; with a Preface, Notes, and other Poems. 
By J. B. KINGTON. 


In large 4to, price 15s. 


RANSACTIONS of the ROYAL IRISH ACA- 


DEMY, Vol. XXI., Part I. 


CONTENTS: 

I. On the Determination of the Intensity of the Earth’s “a 
in Absolute Measure. By the Rev. Humparey Liovp, D. 

I. An Essay towards a Dynamical Theory of Crystalline ‘Refiesten and 

ction. By James Mac Cu.iacn, LL.D., &c. 

III. On the Dynamics of Earthquakes, and on the Objects, pong nape 
and Use of certain New Instruments, for ni ig ion of the Passages 
of F irthquake Shocks. By RoseRtT MALLET, Esq., Pres. Geol. eet, Ire- 
land, M.R.LA., &c 

IV. Observations on Comets, made at the Observatory of Markree during 
_ first six — of the year 1846. By Epwarp J. Coopsr, Esq., 


‘ic Force 


On the anita of Discontinuous Wanetiont, and on a Certain Mul- 

tiple Definite Integral. By Gonos Boots, 

VI. On the Age — Eighteenth Dynasty of Manetho. By the Rev. 
Epwarp Hrincxs, D. 

vir. ere! f Researches amongst the Inscribed Monuments of the 
G Roman in oe Pruge tes in Asia-Minor, By Rev. Jamas 
KEnnepy hy D.D. -» M.R. +» &e. 
“ne ma Essay on perm Association, By the Rev. Jamzs Wits, 


Parties who are entitled by exchange or donation tothe sere a| 
or tte Royal Irish Academy, are requested to apply by letter to the Libra- 
rian of the Academy. who is ye A to supply ty A ayo yg that may 
i ~ — sets of tra .sactions and processings for December 


T.and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street, London; Barthes and Lowell, 
14 Great Marlborongh Street, London; Hodges and Smith, = Gratton 
Street, Dublin; and the Royal Irish Academy House, Dublin. 





The Cream of Scientific Knowledge. 
New Edition, with Diagrams, Xc., 18mo, price, bound in cloth, 3s. 
HE CREAM of SCIENTIFIC we NOW 


LEDGE; a Note-Book of General Information so brief od yd 

yet clear and cone ~— an hour's perusal may supply a stock ae 1 i in- 
Ts on almost every subject. A New Edition, enlarged by the Kev. 
G. N. WRIGHT, "Ttiestreoed by Diagrams, &c. 

oe bar ing “4 recent discoveries in Se favs jet me an are here 
given, such as the Daguerreotype, Photogenic Draw Electroty, e 
Bude Lig ight, &c., besides a short account of Locomotives and wi ways, 
which are no’  ocute such a change in the features of the country and 
the conditions 


London: William Tegg and Co. 





Anthon's Cesar’s Commentaries. 
The Fourth Edition, 12mo, bound in embossed roan, price 6s. 


NTHON’S CHSAR’S COMMENTARIES 

on the GALLIC WAR, and the First Book ot the Greek Para- 

phrase, with English Notes, Cri itical and Explanatory, Plans of Battles, 

Sieges, &c., and and A v4 Indexes, by 
c. ANTHON, LL,D., with Engravings vand a Map. 

Also, the following New Editions of Anrnon’s Books :—~ 
HORACE, by Born. 7s. Gd, 
SALLUST, by Born. 5s. 
CICERO, by Born. 6s, 
GREEK READER, by Boyp. 
VIRGIL, by TRo.iore. 7s. 6d, 
HOMER’S ILIAD, by Daviss. 7s. 6d. 

LATIN LESSONS, by Haygs. 4s. 
GRAMMAR of the GREEK LANGUAGE, by Mason. 4s. 
GREEK PROSODY, by Mason. 2s. 6d, 

London : William Tegg and Co. 





7s. 6d. 





Buck's Theological Dictionary, by Henderson. 
In 1 very large volume, Svo, reduced, price 10s. cloth, 
THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, contain- 


ing Definitions of all Religious and Ecclesiastical Terms; an im- 
_— Account of the principal Denominations which have subsisted in 
Religious World from the Birth of —- to the present day; 
with an ae Statement ef the mos! Transactions ani 
Events recorded i es History, and a 
such Writers as have ex nfluen: 
ical Science. By the late Rev. CHARLES BUCK. A new and great! 
improved Edition, allege. the Rev. F. HENDERSON, D.D., Pu.D.. " Theclogical 
Tutor of Highbury 


London: William Tegg and Co.; and sold by all other Booksellers, 


NDREW’ S DUPLICATE CATALOGUE of 
eap Modern PUBLICATIONS is NOW READY for Delivery, 
jaar It is printed on a lar; of paper, ogheeed oar sen 
These Books are withdrawn ous the Library, to make room for the New 
—— which are —— in unlimited numbers to the Subscribers 
= = oo a Terms poe age &c. to be had on Bren, or 
warded to any part of the count is of establish. 
os BOOK-CLUBS or CIRCULATING ‘LIBRARIES will find the above 
worthy their attention. 


Andrew's Library, 167 New Bond Street, adjoining the Clarendon Hotel. 








New Volume of Mr. James's Works, 

In medium 8vo, price 8s. cloth, with finely-engraved Frontispiece, 
THE KING’S HIGHWAY; being the Eleventh 
Volume of the Works of G. P. R. JAMES, Esq, 

*,* The previous Volumes (each complete in itself) may be had separately. 
CONTENTS. 
Vol. I. THE GIPSY. 
II. MARY OF BURGUNDY, 
III. THE HUGUENOTS. 
IV. ONE IN A THOUSAND. 
V. PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
VI. HENRY OF GUISE. 
VII. MORLEY ERNSTEIN. 
VIII. THE ROBBER. 
IX. DARNLEY. And, 
X. THE BRIGAND. 





Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 


London; Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill, 


NEW WORKS. 


1. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXI, 
. 8vo, 6s. 
CONTENTS: 
I. DAVID HUME. 
. The STREETS of PARIS. 
. LOCAL TAXES of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
» RBANCROPFT’S HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 
. The Chev. BUNSEN On the BASILICAS of ROME. 
- THORNTON On OVER POPULATION. 
. GENIUS and WRITINGS of PASCAL. 
VU. On CENTRALISATION. 


2. 

STEEPLETON; or, High Church and Low 
Church: being the present Tendencies of Parties in the 
Church exhibited in the History of Frank Faithful. By A 
CLERGYMAN. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


3. 
A BOOK of ROXBURGHE BALLADS. 
Edited by JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. Fep. 4to, with 
Woodcuts, 21s. cloth; morocco, 38s. (bound by Hayday). 


The LEONORA of BURG ER. Translated by 
JULIA M.CAMERON., Crown 4to, with 6 large Illustrations 
drawn on Wood by D. Macuisz, R.A., andengraved by Jouw 
Tuompsoy, lis. 


5. 

The STATESMEN of AMERICA in 13846; 
with a Sketch of the President and People of the United 
States, and Notes on the American War. By SARAH MYT- 
TON MAURY. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


6. 

The WHOLE ART of CURING, PICKLING, 
and SMOKING MEAT and FISH, both in the British and 
Foreign Modes. By JAMES ROBINSON, Eighteen Years 
a Practical Curer, Fep. 8vo, 4s. 6a. 


?. 

LECTURES on COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
and PHYSIOLOGY. Delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By RICHARDOWEN, F.R.S., 
Hunterian Professor to the College. Vol. II. VERTE. 
BRATE ANIMALS, 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, lis, 


8. 
The HORSE’S FOOL, and HOW to KEEP 
it SOUND. By WILLIAM MILES, Esq. 4th Edition, 
Royal 8vo, with Engravings, 7s. 


9. 
ALGEBRA MADE EASY. By THOMAS 
TATE, Mathematical Master of the National Society’s Train- 
ing College, Battersea. 12mo, 2s. 


10. 

RANKE’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION. ‘Translated by SARAH AUSTIN, Translator of 
“ Ranke’s History of the Popes.” Vol. III. 8vo, 18s. 

LOn Thursday next. 


A SYNOPSIS of CRITICISMS upon those 
PASSAGES of the OLD TESTAMENT in which Modern 
Commentators have differed from the Authorised Version. 
By the Rev. RICHARD A. F. BARRETT, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Vol.1I. Part I. 8vo. To be 
continued Quarterly. [In a few days, 


TREVOR; or, the New St. Francis. A Tale for 

the Times, Fep. 8vo. ; [On Thursday next. 
3. 
THE REV. J. AND I, MILNER’S 

HISTORY of the CHURCH of CHRIST. 
A New Edition, revised and corrected throughout by the 
Rev. I. GRANTHAM, B.D., Chaplain to the Bishop of Kil- 
dare. 4 vols. 8vo, [In a few days. 


An ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIV E and STA- 
TISTICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting its Ex- 
tent, Physical Capacities, | a Industry, and Civil and 
Religious Institutions. mf J. R. M*‘ CULLOCH, Esq. 3d 
Edition, corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved. 2 vols, 
8vo, 428, [On Monday next. 


15. 

An ENCYCLOPAEDIA of CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By 
EDWARD CRESY, F.S.A., C.E. In 1 large vol. 8vo, with 
many hundred Woodcuts. (Nearly ready. 


A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL MEDI- 
CINE. By JAMES COPLAND, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Part XI. 
8vo, 48. 6d. [On Thursday nect, 
aa I, and IL., 8vo, 37, cloth; and Parts 10 and 11, 4s. 6d. 
each. 

%e* Tobe bate in One more Volume. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATION S on some of 
the: DISEASES of the STOMACH and ALIMENTARY 
CANAL. By JAMES ALDERSON, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo, 
with colo’ Plates, 10s. 6d. 





London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 
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8 New Burlington Street, Jan. 16, 1847. 


MR. BENTLEY 
Will publish during the present Month the fol- 
lowing NEW WORKS. 


I. 
THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 
THE BRITISH POETS. 

By WILLIAM HOWITT. 

2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings, by W. and G. Mza- 


som, 30s. bound, [Now ready. 
11. 
CLEVELAND: 
‘A TALE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Post 8vo. 


Ill. 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH 


AND THE COURT OF FRANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY 


By Miss PARDOE, 


3 vols, 8yo, with numerous Engravings oa Steel and Wood, 
by W. and G. Measom, 2/. 2s. bound. 


Iv. 
KIRKHOLME PRIORY; 
OR, MODERN HEROISM. 

By the Author of ‘“‘ The Ransom.” 
3 vols. 


v. 
MADAGASCAR, PAST and PRESENT. 


ith Considerations as to the a ym and Commercial 
“aterent of Great Britain and France; and as to 
he Progress of Christian Civilisation. 
By A RESIDENT, 
Post 8vo, 9s. 
vi. 

EXPERIENCES OF A GAOL 

CHAPLAIN : 
Comp’ Recollections of Ministerial Intercourse with 


Cri of various Classes, with their Confessions, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 


vil. 
THE OUTLAW, 
By Mrs. 8. C. HALL, 
WILL FORM THE NEXT VOLUME OF 
“THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES.” 
1 vol., 6s., bound and embellished. 
[At the end of the Month, 


ALSO, NOW READY. 


I. 
A CANOE VOYAGE up the MINNAY- 
SOTOR. 

By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, F.R.S., &c. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Map and Plates, 28s. bound. 


It. ; 
MEMOIRS OF GENERAL PEPE. 
Comprising the Principal <= Political Events of 


Written by Himself. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s, 6d. 
ur. 
THE NEW AND CONCLUDING SERIES OF 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
With a Memoir of the Rev. R. H. BARHAM. 


Edited by his Son. 
1 vol., with Mlustrations by Lercn and Geornce Cauix- 
SHANK, and Two Portraits of the Author, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON. 


By Sir N. HARRIS NICOLAS. 
8yo, with Portrait, 15s. bound. 





Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


THE NEW 


NOVELS. 





Just ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo, 


TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT, 


By Mrs. GORE, 
Authoress of Mothers and Daughters,” &c. 





STRAWBERRY HILL. 
Aw Historicat Novet. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Shakespeare and his Friends,” ‘‘ Maids of 
Honour,” &c. 3. vols. (Now ready). 
“ Here are no assassins, no poisoners—no Neros, Borgias, 
Catilines, Richards of York! 
—no very bad one.”—Horace Walpole, 


Here are the foibles of an age | It will strike —— with dismay ; 
| of some, and dis’ 


FATHER EUSTACE. 
A TaLs oF THE Jesuits. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
(Now ready). 
“ This work will awaken eager curiosity in certain circles. 


it will confirm the creed 
turb the opinions of others,” "—Atlas. 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





New Juvenile Work by the Author of “‘ Tales of the Great and 
Brave,” &c 
Now ready, fcp., cloth, price 5s. 
HE WOODEN WALLS of OLD ENGLAND; 
‘ or, Lives of celebrated Admirals. 
By Miss MARGARET FRASER TYTLER. 
London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 





In 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 
ELF- PAYING SYSTEM of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. | Hints + fuemested from the of a Village 
the Irish Nationa: Schools. ¥ : 
By the Rev. RICHARD DAWES, A.M. 
London: R. Groombridge and Sons, 5 Paternoster Row. 





New Book of Travels. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, price 12s. : 
RAVELS in PERU, in SIERRA, and across 
the CORDILLERA, into the PRIMEVAL FORESTS ; with No- 
tices of the Inhabitants, Natural History, Sc. of these unfrequented Regions 
By Dr. J. J. VON TSCHUDI. Translated by Miss ROSS. 
“A ene book of travels over penn bealy untrodden, is in 


wo aes ou es out a new ae Ge dey it pane on to he word 
instructive form,’ the observations. - 


traveller we have had the fod fortune Yo 


— eet Sith, and be paoalt 


"D. Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Auerbach’s Village Tales. 
Now ready, with Four Illustrations by Absolon, 6s. cloth, 
ILLAGE TALES from the BLACK 
By BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 
Translated from the German by META TAYLOR. 
“The character of these tales is unadorned simplicity; and they are 


Pt iB Bae Ee reflections of old-fashioned German manners 
—— yet preserved in the seclusion of the Black Forest.”. Literary 


D. Bogue, Fleet Street. 





We FH4: Tale. 
In small 8vo, with Ill by George Cruikshank 
HE GOOD GENIUS that turned EVERY 


THING into GOLD ; or Queen Bee and the M Dress: a 
Fairy Tale for Great “and Litsie’childsen. ne 

By the Brothers MAYHEW. 
With Ilustrations by Gzoncs CRUIKSHANK. 


“This is as pretty and fanciful a, fairy tale as ever Mother Bunch in- 

gen on ea pan pep re ofa «, 

points not only one good moral, but man: thengh the lesson chiefl 

taught = that of. contented industry. The inlerhixtere of possible an 

iacigents; 9 of human and fairy nature, is cleverly and piea- 

santly managed, and droll and -beautiful scenes are described with equal 
gusto, It is‘a work that bids fair to become popular."-—Spectator. 


D. Bogue, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 











Family Tour in the East. 
In fcp. 8vo, with Engravings on Steel, 7s. cloth, 
HE BOAT and the CARAVAN: a Family 
Tour in Egypt and Syria. : 

“Trustworthy, clear, goa. ates. Eo ly marked be fed sense, 
, and wor 

notes is pen fe 

wp ie ad is ert an 


waive Fender the val Pots sit of 8 hoy and Ths eepeet 


D. pc: le 








New Series of Practical Manuals. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 
[yg Amat of of CHESS; containing the Elemen- 
the Game. _ Ill 


with numerots ‘Dia 
grams, Recent Pe sgedy 
By CHARLES KENNY. 


This forms the first of a Series of “ Mawuazs oy Utinity, Pascesgs 
apne eg anp U. now 


—_—. of Mr. JOHN "Tina, Au that of Fopalar 
a ee tear 





D. Bogue, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 


In small 8vo, cloth, price 6. 


HE coon RY HOUSE: and other Poems. 
AMES PRIOR, F.S.A., M.R.I. 
Author a "ue ** Life of Burke,” * Life of Goldemich,” &e. 
“ Having merel a brief in ction to it now, we mi 
bably return to t tlt Be not ey ty it of itself, but or 
ju the author of the excellent Lives of Edmund Burke and Oliver 
Goldsmith. It is unusual to assail us in another department ot literature ; 
but, in all, palmam qui meruit ferat, and we cannot Neoaeseve ofa worthy 
ambition.”—Literary Gazette. 
“ Whilst writing the Life of Goldsmith, we might almost believe that 
he had found the lyre of the poet, and swept it with a master’s hand,” 
—Nautical Standard, 


Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
N NEAR SIGHT, AGED SIGHT, and 
IMPAIRED VISION: with Observations on the Use of Glasses, 


Ophthalmic Institution. 
valuable, we recommen: 
wi 


every course 
the most precious of our senses,” — Lite. 


can 
rary Gazette. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Sir Francis B. Head’s New Work. 
The Fifth Edition of 


ame EMIGRANT, by Sir F. B. HEAD, is 
NOW READY. 
John Murray, Albemarie Street. 





on the Ist January, 1847, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d, 
TREATISE on the PHYSICAL CAUSE 
of the DEATH of CHRIST, and its relation to the Principles and 
of Christianity. 
By WILLIAM STROUD, M.D. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 





New Work by the Author of *‘ Proverbial Philosophy.” 
In fep., cloth, price 4s. 
ROBABILITIES: an Aid to Faith. 
By MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, Esq. 
Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 
London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 





The Fifth Edition, 1 vol. small §vo, price 5s. 


E oO H E N, 
“ The best book of Eastern Travel that we know.”—Ezraminer. 


“ Gi ic jn delinesion. animated in style, frank in manner, and arti: 
tical ical nthe ch and treatment tof subjocte talected tor peestatenion = E 


“ ore The book fsa ‘gh 


pot »’ and lively as life, ye and elec are in Lag 
Atheneum. 


‘make most men grave 
London: John Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall. 





In small 8vo, price 7s. 


F P A a . ®. 


By J. W. VON GOETHE. 
a ae nd pot” Translated by CAPTAIN KNOX, Me 
uthor The Rittmeister’s sy gt “ Harry Mow bray, “ Day 
ion is the best, a inal that has 


hi in he translator 
has also avoided man; in the original, and given nu : 
duplaye's ers of veries information. > crrolds Weekly 


notes in which he 
Paper. 
“ This is Probably as accurate as any translation in verse of Goethe's chef 
@euvre that has and it become the 
Guy oat B00 manag, most popular as being 


_ London: John Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall. 
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